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The Mechanology of the 


Homeostat 


W. Ross Ashby 


Design for a Brain: The Origin of Adaptive Behaviour. (2nd ed.) New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. x + 286. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Kart H 


This is the revision of Ashby’s famous 
first edition (Chapman and Hall, 1952). 
Ashby comes at this problem from the 
physicist’s or side, but is 
moving over in interest toward neurol- 
ogy and psychology. He was Professor 
at the Burdon Neurological Institute in 
Bristol, England, but is now teaching 
cybernetics at the University of Illinois. 
Recently he Spent a year as a Fellow 
at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, which may have 
helped him shift from systems in ‘hard- 
Prib- 
ram, the reviewer, long the Director of 
the Research Laboratories of the Insti- 
tute of Living in Hartford, Connecticut, 
De- 
partments of Psychiatry and Psychology 
at Stanford University. He has just re- 
viewed physiological psychology in the 
Annual Review of Psychology for 1960. 


engineer’s 


ware’ to systems in protoplasm 


is now Associate Professor in the 


Ross 


e mavericks 


AsHBy is one of 
who 
probing the mystery of how the brain 


those 
specializes in 
programs behavior—a_ specialist with 
many labels. His academic background 
is medical and English; his immediate 


PRIBRAM 


academic present and future are in en- 
gineering and America. He has joined 
the faculty at the University of Illinois, 
is teaching courses in cybernetics, has 
the enthusiastic participation of col- 
leagues and students interested in simu- 
lating the workings of the brain. His re- 
search efforts are also primarily in the 
hardware area—to date fruitful contact 
with behavioral and other biological sci- 
entists has only begun. 

Before a psychologist or neurologist 
sits down to read Design for a Brain he 


‘ought to come to terms with himself on 


some fundamental issues: What data are 
of concern to him? Is he interested only 
in the ‘in vivo’ type of experiment, e.g. 
studies of instrumental behavior or of 
the electrical concomitants of neural ac- 
tivity? Or will he admit for his serious 
scientific consideration such diverse ‘in 
vitro’ methods as linguistic analysis and 
This book is 
design, design for a brain—not 
necessarily the brain. And ‘behavior’ re- 


computer engineering? 


about 


fers as often to that of an electrome- 
chanical system called a Homeostat as 
to that of a laboratory pigeon. 

Ashby says carefully what he is about. 


When he uses a word he defines the con- 
cept that is designated. His vocabulary 
is not extensive and for the most part 
it is familiar: reflex; learned; system; 
variables; stability; homeostasis; feed- 
hack; adaptation; full, 
part, and step functions; accumulation; 
equilibrium ; set; amplification. Yet this 
familiarity is deceptive. for the rigorous 
fabric of the whole, 
must be kept constantly in mind or the 
impact of the presentation is lost. Nev- 
ertheless, 


al see king; 


definitions, basic 


memory is not overloaded— 
cross references abound and the reader, 
by leafing back to the appropriate clari- 
fying statement, has little difficulty re- 
freshing a point that has become sticky 


Wi does the book say? Adapta- 


tion of an organism to disturbance is 
called a “successful” response. When re- 
disturbance is fixed, un- 


changed, it is considered to be reflexive 


sponse to 


When adaptation proceeds over time, 
Reflexes 
are genetically determined in detail. De- 


learning is said to take place 


sign for a Brain is concerned primarily 


with learning (progressive success at 
The au- 


thor makes no claim that his is the only 


adaptation to a perturbation) 


adaptive system that can be designed, 
but he hold the faith that the 
brains of living show more 
than a superficial similarity to his model 

Ashby begins with a machine in which 
several feedback systems are connected 


does 


creatures 


by interlacing circuits. The character- 
istics of the established 


by the interposition among connections 


system are 


of a device that selects some quantity 
from a random sample so that the sys- 
tem achieves stability. Quantities can be 
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selected to make the system become 
temporarily (or permanently) actively 
unstable; but it is the stable system that 
concerns Ashby because its tendency to 
return to equilibrium’ when displaced 
can be interpreted as ‘goal seeking.’ Fur- 
thermore, stable feedback systems can 
show quantitative sensitivity to the 
amount of displacement—they can ‘cor- 
rect their errors.’ 

If this were the sum total of the mes- 
sage of Design for a Brain, its contribu- 
tion to psychology would be slim. After 
all, the notion of drive reduction aims, 
albeit with less sophistication, to make 
this same point, viz., that some vari- 
ables in the living system must tend to- 
ward stability if active change of other 
variables in the system is observed to 
however, much 
more, and here are some details of this 
ultra-stable system. 


be orderly. There is, 


(1) Ashby notes that, just as for a ma- 
chine, often a particular surrounding con 
dition and a particular state of the organ- 
ism uniquely define observed changes in 
the behavior of the system. He says that 
such a system is “state determined.” Sys 
tematic neurobiology and psychology are 
interested 


especially in such 


mined systems. The recent 


state-deter- 
efforts of the 
statistical learning theorists are based on 
this fundamental assumption. 

(2) A common, though despised, prop 
erty of that it may 
“break.” The system suddenly is no longer 


every machine is 


state determined: variables 
have shown an abrupt change in value 
Such abrupt Ashby calls “step 


functions.”’ If the machine has the capacity 


some of its 
changes 
to become state determined again (i.e., it 
does not “break” permanently), then the 
system is said to contain a “step mecha- 
nism.” An example is the steady filling of 
the urinary bladder. When the volume of 
urine exceeds a value, the “hold- 
ing” system “breaks’’ and urine is actively 
passed. When the falls below a 
certain value, the activity ceases and the 
bladder refills. Feedback circuits joined by 
interlacing double feed- 
back systems outfitted with selectors that 
impose the quantitative among 
the circuits, can be such that the systems 
display the properties of a step mecha- 
nism: its variables have finite intervals of 
constancy separated by sudden jumps. And 
Ashby argues that the spontaneous changes 
in behavior displayed by otherwise orderly 
(determinate) living systems can thus be 
accounted for. 
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certain 


volume 


interconnections, 


relations 


W. Ross Asupy 


(3) Ashby suggests that the step mecha 
nism is related primarily ‘to a set of “es 
sential” variables of the system. Introduc 
tion (by mutation) of a step mechanism 
that would affect the reaction between or 
ganism and environment could increase the 
organism’s chance of survival, provided the 
critical 


states of this change 


value before the essential variables trans- 


mechanism 


gress their limits. So conceived the brain 
“can be regarded simply as one regulator 
that is stable against a bimodal set of dis- 
turbances”—those frequent impulsive dis- 
turbances of the main (nonessential) vari- 
ables and the less frequent disturbances of 
step-function form. 


So much for the ultrastable Ho- 
meostat. It can be translated into hard- 
ware—and has been. But it is only a 
first approximation to the living brain. 

As a relatively precise model there are 
some grave deficiencies—many of these are 
pointed out in this second edition by the 
author. Ashby takes on the task of meet- 
ing his own criticisms in the latter half of 
the book. He first deals with the problem 
that the simplified Homeostat has meager 
resources for meeting recurrent situations 
The 
isms must be split into sets or 


He suggests a modification therefore 
step me 
classes, with each class carrying informa 
tion about how the essential variables have 
behaved in the past. Furthermore, a richly 
joined Homeostat adapts to specific per- 
turbations more slowly than one in which 
partial, fluctuating, temporary independ- 
encies can occur. The whole is thus con- 
ceived as loosely joined and becomes an 


assembly of subsystems. Temporary in- 


dependence between subsystems can be 


achieved if two subsystems had been joined 
through a third and this intermediate sys 
tem comes to equilibrium. Then the con 
nection between them is effectively severed 


“Constancies, in other 


words, can cut a 
system to pieces.” 


-_ examples are sufficient to give 


the flavor of the book. What are its ma- 
jor inadequacies? The question of how 
the organism achieves constancies that 
temporarily disjoin the multi-linked sys- 
tem seems poorly developed. Ashby as- 
sumes that the environment is sparsely 
interconnected. That may be part of the 
answer but it is too simple a dismis- 
sal of perceptual constancy. Receptor 
events are richly 
when ‘environmental’ 
to be. The 
system can 


often joined even 


ones appear not 
which the 
function to 


way in nervous 
build up con- 
stancies is touched on in Chapter 14 
but the experiences with network simu- 
lation suggest that the solution proposed 
is only a partial one. 

Some basic inadequacies also charac- 
terize the treatment of adaptation in 
serially related (iterative) systems and 
the chapter on Amplifying Adaptation 
is much too cursory. Still, as engineers 
are wont to say, this is perhaps more 
a fault of the state-of-the-art than of 
the author. Nonetheless, explicit state- 
ment of the hierarchical organization of 
the relation between systems, as for in- 
stance in MacKay’s solution to the same 
problem, would add to the precision of 
the model. Here, as elsewhere, the im- 
provement over the notation used in the 
first edition of the book already has led 
to new e.g., “within a multi- 
stable system, subsystem adapts to sub- 


insights: 


system in exactly the same way as ani- 
mal adapts to environment.” 


em ALL, this is still not an ‘easy’ 


book, despite its revisions in this direc- 
tion. It would 


read a novel unless one is familiar with 


cannot be read as one 
mathematical logic and systems design 
The psychologist may be irked by Ash- 
by’s failure to take into account the rich 
source of data and theory that the ex- 
perimental laboratory has become. This 
reader may find the necessary bridge to 
appreciation by treating the monograph 
as he would a volume on mathematics, 
where a method is presented and data 
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are included only as examples for the 
solution of logical problems. 

The neurologist may also voice mis- 
givings. He may privately ruminate that 
Ashby’s model fits (a) the core brain- 
stem systems for handling essential vari- 
ables, (b) the limbic formations as se- 
lectors characterized by step mecha- 
nisms that are split into sets by the 
action of the frontal cortex to “assure 
correspondence between the problems 
recurrently faced by the organism and 
the sets of step mechanisms,” and (c) 
the classical textbook brain to process 
the main variables. But then he may 
wonder how he is to manage his experi- 
ments and their analysis in such terms 
as these. 

The engineer and the scientist in gen- 
eral may insist that Ashby fails because 
of the type of theory he puts forward. 
The model is too global they would say; 
the intent is to make a view similar to 
that given by evolutionary theory. In 
psychology this criticism would be made 
by the proponents of microtheories and 
of models that can predict the behav- 
ior of brown-eved hooded rats (Wistar 
Strain) in T mazes whose alleys. 
Ashby’s design flies in the face of this 
fashion. 

But the reviewer (for one) is not so 
dismayed. Microtheories are well and 
good. In biological science the number 
of related variables acting on a system 
is so large that facts (facere, factum, 
to make) can be made to fit theory by 
proper selection: The line of behavior is 
made short and predictable. simply by 
imposing constancies among the envi- 
ronmental variables to disjoin tempo- 
rarily the behavioral system. A laudable 
experimental technique, though hardly 
an appropriate aim for a vigorous, bio- 
logically based, behavioral science. 
let him make 


public his ruminations. By experimental 


As for the neurologist 


analysis, the workings of the living brain 
can be described with the techniques 
used by engineers. Why not do so? 
Their terms are certainly as easily de- 
fined as are those now used daily in the 
clinic: motor, sensory, voluntary, inten- 
tional, emotional. The engineer's de- 
scription has the virtue that it is the 
more appropriate to the task—the ver- 
bal introspective level of discourse has 


the advantage only of immediacy and 
then solely when the subject is man. 
The psychologist can benefit most 
from reading Design for a Brain—and 
for the psychologist that task may be 
the toughest, for he will have to be the 
most tolerant, the most critical, and yet 
the most accepting of Ashby’s readers 


if the volume is to be useful to him. 
Deficiencies will have to be remedied— 
but on Ashby’s terms. Details must be 
worked out quantitatively—and quanti- 
tative techniques are hard to come by. 
Ashby himself may choose this, the psy- 
chologist’s, as his next task. Design for 
a Brain deserves the continuing effort. 


Testing Techniques for Teachers 


Dorothy Adkins Wood 


Test Construction: Development and Interpretation of Achievement 
Tests. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 1960. Pp. x + 134. 


Reviewed by Jerome E. Doprett 


The author, Dr. Wood, née Adkins, un 
der which name she acquired her pres- 
tige and distinction, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the North 
Carolina and Chairman of its Depart- 
ment of Psychology. With S. B. Lyerly 
she is the author of Factor Analysis of 
Reasoning Tests (Univ. North Carolina 
Press, 1952). She has held many posi 


University of 


tions where she was engaged in the use 
and construction of tests before she 
went to her present post a dozen years 
ago. The reviewer, Dr Doppelt, is As 
sistant Director of the Test Division of 
the Psychological Corporation, where he 
has been these last fourteen years. He 
has a PhD in educational psychology 
and measurement from Columbia Uni- 
versity and was connected with the of- 
fice of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion before he went to the Psychological 
Corporation. 


yy every professional field there are 
areas of knowledge which become 
the province of specialists. Ordinarily 
these specialists contribute immensely to 
the advancement of their respective pro- 
fessions; vet they may also add consid- 
erably to the confusion of the non- 
specialist practitioner, who often must 
adopt some of the special techniques 
and procedures in order to function 
effectively in the area of his choice. 
The primary duty of the teacher is 
teaching, but testing has long been an 
adjunct of teaching. Now that testing 
or psychometrics has become full grown, 


it is incumbent upon the teacher to 
adopt such of these special testing pro- 
cedures as will facilitate his task. The 
test specialists are generally willing to 
make their knowledge available; they 
will speak and write freely about stems. 
distractors, corrections for attenuation, 
zero-order and higher-order coefficients 
of correlation, and the like. The prob- 
lem faced by the nonspecialist inter- 
ested in testing is that of finding a book 
in which the selection and treatment of 
topics will meet his needs. 

Dorothy Adkins Wood has now writ- 
ten a book on the techniques of meas- 
urement which should be welcomed by 
teachers and personnel workers. She has 
limited her discussion to the develop- 
ment and interpretation of achievement 
tests and, primarily, to achievement 
tests of the objective type. (There is 
one chapter on the essay test.) In this 
short book she has presented some of 
the basic principles of measurement the- 
ory, techniques of item writing, and ele- 
mentary test statistics. She establishes 
a suitable framework for thinking about 
test construction by her treatment of 
the nature of educational measurement 
and her presentation of important con- 
siderations in planning a test. She a!so 
provides practical suggestions for in- 
terpreting and combining scores from 
teacher-made tests. 


W HEN the purpose of a book is to 


make technical knowledge available to 
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nonspecialists, two dimensions of criti- 
cism are possible: the acceptability of 
the information imparted, and the ef- 
fectiveness of communication with the 
reader. On both of these dimensions the 
book deserves considerable praise. Dr. 
Wood's knowledge of the field and her 
experience in test construc.‘on are re- 
flected in her selection of topics and the 
clear manner in which they are treated. 
Some comments relating to effectiveness 
of communication may be made, how- 
ever, without detracting seriously from 
the generally excellent impression made 
by the book. 

It is this reviewer's opinion that two 
topics might have been further elabo- 
rated. In the chapter dealing with the 
construction of objective test items. 
more examples of different types of 
poorly written items and how such items 
could be improved would have been 
helpful. The three appendices present a 
variety of objective items prepared by 
specialists, and they will undoubtedly 
impress the reader with the possibilities 
inherent in objective tests. More illus- 
trations and analyses of faulty items, 
however, could have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the reader’s ability to ap- 
ply the principles. 

The other topic which might have 
been expanded is item analysis. Since a 
simple but useful procedure for obtain- 
ing indices of item discrimination is 
presented, it would have been helpful if 
the author had discussed the question of 
how high discrimination indices should 
be. Although a simple answer cannot be 
given, that question is often asked by 
initiates in the procedures of item analy- 
sis. Some discussion of this specific point 
would have been desirable, if only to 
indicate the problems. 

It is to the author’s credit that she 
has kept to her avowed purpose of pre- 
senting a brief, useful treatment of the 
techniques of measurement. Most teach- 
ers, including those with some training 
in measurement, will find it profitable 
to take time to study this book. 


Increased means and increased leisure are 
the two civilizers of man. 


—BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
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The Two Pillars 


Morton Levitt 


Freud and Dewey on the Nature 
of Man. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1960. Pp. 180. $3.75. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN 


The author, Dr. Levitt, is now Assistant 
Dean of Wayne State University’s Col- 
lege of Medicine in Detroit. He holds 
various other positions connected with 
child guidance and mental health. Re- 
cently, under his editorship, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts published Readings in 
Psychoanalytic Psychology (1959; CP. 
May 1960, 5, 158f.). The reviewer, Dr. 
Wolman, is now at Queens College in 
Flushing. He has recently published 
Contemporary Theories and Systems in 
Psychology (Harpers, 1960; CP, Jan. 
1961, 6, 4f. and Feb. 1961, 6, 58). He 
has also reviewed Arieti’s American 
Handbook of Psychiatry (Basic Books, 
1959; CP, June 1960, 5, 177-179). 


future historian of civilization 
will find in our times many proph- 
ets of gloom and fanatics of destruc- 
tion. Looking for sober and constructive 
forces, searching for those who kept 
aloft the torch of truth and humani- 
tarianism, the future expert on the his- 
tory of civilization in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries will surely come 
across two great men, John Dewey 
(1859-1952) and Sigmund Freud (1859- 
1939). 

These two pillars of contemporary 
civilization have many things in com- 
mon. Dr. Morton Levitt in his lucid 
little book has brought us ample evi- 
dence of the convergencies in the his- 
tory of culture. John Dewey, the phi- 
losopher and educator from Burlington. 
Vermont, and Sigmund Freud, the phy- 
sician from Vienna, never joined arms. 
They knew about each other, they re- 
spected each other, but they did not 
clash much nor did they cooperate. Ap- 
parently they were not dealing with 
identical problems. Dewey, always the 
educator, was concerned mostly with 
human nature and its betterment by 
educators. Freud, always the therapist, 
was concerned mostly with frail human 


nature and its reconstruction. Their 
methods of approach were so different, 
the techniques of education and of psy- 
choanalytic therapy. 

Yet—and this is Levitt’s main idea— 
their main preoccupation was basically 
the same, for both tried to understand 
men in their biosocial complexity. Al- 
though Dewey was, at the beginning, 
under the influence of Hegel’s absoluter 
Geist, his later writings bear witness to 
Charles Darwin’s and T. H. Huxley’s in- 
fluence. Freud was all his life a faithful 
disciple of the theory of evolution, of 
Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. 

Both Freud and Dewey are empiri- 
cists. Dewey, the logician, came closer 
to the neo-positivism. Freud, the phy- 
sician, never accepted neo-positivism; 
he stuck firmly to the original Anglo- 
French positivism. Both Dewey and 
Freud sought the truth. Dewey was ex- 
plicitly an instrumentalist and pragma- 
tist. Freud was too, but implicitly. For 
both Freud and Dewey truth was the 
first goal; the ultimate goal was service 
to mankind. 

It is not an easy task to compare 
Freud’s and Dewey's theories of human 
nature. Dewey’s and Freud's interests 
were far from being identical, and 
Freud’s psychological system was more 
elaborate, more comprehensive, more 
all-inclusive. Yet Dr. Levitt, in a skill- 
ful combination of primary and second- 
ary sources, presents point by point the 
analogies between the two systems. 


§ is, indeed, fascinating to follow Dr. 
Levitt’s lucid argument chapter after 
chapter, page after page. Whoever be- 
lieves that there is but one truth, will 
read Dr. Levitt’s book with great inter- 
est. Apparently miles apart, entrenched 
in two separate vocabularies of their 
disciplines, and looking at men from 
different angles, Freud and Dewey speak 
so much the same. Levitt writes: 
“Dewey's generic term affection stands 
in close correspondence with Freud’s use 
of the term Love” (p. 120). Or, about 
Dewey: “This is transference in a more 
generalized sense of the word” (p. 126). 
Or, Dewey’s description of man’s social 
inheritance “has striking similarity” to 
psychoanalysis (p. 147). The same simi- 
larity applies in respect of the pleasure- 
displeasure continuum (p. 81f.). 
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This reviewer would take exception to 
Professor Levitt’s treatment of the prob- 
lem of monisri vs. dualism. Freud, this 
reviewer feels, was a monist who be- 
lieved in the unity of the living matter. 
He preferred for methodological reasons 
to analyze psychological phenomena as 
if they were an independent system. 
This is merely a methodological nop 
reductionism. 

As explained by Dr. Levitt, Dewey 
comes closer to H. S. Sullivan than to 
Freud. This reviewer believes that the 
difference is more than a “matter of em- 
phasis” (p. 162). Freud’s starting point 
was the individual; Freud saw society 
through the eyes of the individual. G. H. 
Mead, John Dewey, Kurt Lewin, and 
H. S. Sullivan developed the sociocen- 
tric point of view. 

Perhaps Dr. Levitt, in his aim to 
prove similarities, did not invest the 
same amount of effort to find dissimi- 
larities, although he noticed most of 
them. Freud was not a “verbitterter 
Europdéer,” but a man who saw clearly 
the destructive forces of human nature. 
Unfortunately the history of our cen- 
tury has offered abundant support to 
Freud's pessimism. 

In times of tabloids, clichés, and ‘how- 
to-do-it’ books, both Dewey and Freud 
fell victim to oversimplification. Some 
pseudo-Freudians advocated removal of 
ethical, cultural, and many other inhibi- 
tions. Freud, the man of uncompromis- 
ing truth and stern ethical standards, 
never said that. Freudian ethics is very 
humane but never lax. Analogously, 
Dewey never advocated unruly schools 
and renunciation of educational leader- 
ship. It is too bad that progressive edu 
cation became associated in certain cir- 
cles with the lack of positive, directive 
guidance, yet even philosophers fell 
prey to this tendency. Dr. Levitt men- 
tions Mortimer Adler who wrote that 
Dewey “was the most dangerous man 
since Hitler” (p. 7). Levitt did not 
mention Adler's book on Freud pub- 
lished as a j’accuse! against Freud, en- 
titled: What Man Did to Man. 

In the perspective of history of cul- 
ture, Freud and Dewey are seen by 
Levitt as educators of our time, edu- 
cators whose sober advice was not al- 
ways taken with the same precise logic 
as it was given. Both Freud and Dewey 


emphasized the rights of the child. Both 
were deeply concerned with the great 
social problems of our times, both tried 
at their best to be of service to man- 


kind. 


Dr. Levitt’s book is an important con- 
tribution toward an understanding of 
these two pillars of our civilization. He 


concluded his book with this remarkable 
statement: “We have seen a picture of 
two men, products of the same basic so- 
cial and intellectual climates. 
larities outweigh differences. 


Simi- 
Using 
much the same constructs, Dewey chose 
to concentrate more and more on outer 
events while Freud continued to con- 
cern himself with inner events.” 


Subjectivist Statistics for the 


Current Crisis 


Robert Schlaifer 


Probability and Statistics for Business Decisions: An Introduction to 
Managerial Economics under Uncertainty. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1959. Pp. xii + 732. $11.50. 


Reviewed by KELLOGG V. WILSON 


The author, Dr. Schlaifer, is Professor 
of Business Administration at Harvard 
University. He says that his main inter- 
ests are “managerial or normative mt- 
cro-economics with special attention to 
problems involving sampling and ex- 
perimentation.” His experience in teach- 
ing statistics by the case method and 
his consequent dissatisfaction with the 
classical methods led him to write the 
present book, which shows the influence 
of Jacob Marschak’s paper, Probability 
in the Social Sciences (in P. Lazars- 
feld’s Mathematical Thinking in the So- 
cial Sciences, Free Press, 1954). With 
Howard Raiffa, perhaps before the re- 
view appears, he will have published 
Applied Bayes Decision Theory (Har- 
vard Business School, 1961). The re- 
viewer, Dr. Experimental 
Psychologist and Assistant Professor of 
Medical Psychology in the Nebraska 
Psychiatric Institute at the University 
of Nebraska. He took his PhD from 
Charles Osgood at the University of 
Illinois, later worked at multidimen- 
sional stimulus scaling at Duke Univer- 
sity, meanwhile getting his interest in 
subjective probability aroused by asso- 
ciation with Emir Shurford at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Now he is 
working with V. E. Bixenstine on mixed- 


Wilson, is 


motive games. His thinking has been 
stimulated by Schlaifer and this review 
was in part activated by Stevens’ re- 
view of Hogben (CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 


273-276, 290). 


—— ‘current crisis’ in statistics has 
grown out of dissatisfaction with 


the applicability of the standard or 
‘classical’ probability models and meth- 
ods of inference to common empirical 
problems. Hogben (1958) has argued at 
length against the applicability of the 
probability concept to many natural 
phenomena. (Cf. S. S. Stevens’ review 
of Hogben; CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 273- 
276.) Savage (1954) has argued for sub- 
jective probability as a basic concept in 
statistics. (Cf. W. Edward’s review of 
Savage; CP, Jan. 1956, 1, 14f.) Actu- 
ally, as Hogben and Savage both indi- 
cate, controversy about basic concepts 
has been active among mathematical 
statisticians for many years, but the 
participation or even an awareness by 
the users of statistics has been minimal 
until recently. Schlaifer’s book is of 
greater importance than its title might 
imply since it presents a set of applied 
statistical techniques which are very dif- 
ferent in form and conceptual basis 
from the classical methods almost uni- 
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versally used in psychological research. 
While these methods are presented in 
the context of business decision making, 
similar methods are of potential use in 
any applied field. 

Schlaifer has attempted a “nonmathe- 
matical introduction to the logical analy- 
sis of practical business problems in 
which a decision must be reached un- 
der uncertainty.” Such a process is és- 
sentially an extension of the methods 
“thoughtful businessmen intuitively ap- 
ply” to problems “which are simple 
enough to allow of purely intuitive 
analysis” (p. v). As the subtitle states, 
the volume is “an introduction to mana- 
gerial economics under uncertainty.” The 
material presented is developed induc- 
tively through examples which show 
very careful matching of the mathe- 
matical model selected to the problem. 
The development of skill in this type of 
matching is the real contribution a text 
in applied statistics can make and, in 
spite of my lack of familiarity with 
business problems, I feel Schlaifer has 
done a superb job. While he describes 
his book as “nonmathematical,” it re- 
quires considerable intellectual maturity 
and tolerance for mathematical abstrac- 
tion in its users and thus would be 
mainly useful at the graduate level. The 
book is, however, so well organized and 
written that it can be read independ- 
ently. As a text, I feel that its sole 
serious defect is the lack of references 
either to the sources of the ideas pre- 
sented or to where the more advanced 
techniques mentioned may be found 
(e.g., see pp. 237, 483, 491). 


The Introduction section (Chaps. 1-3) is 
a good elementary treatment of the con- 
cepts of probability and utility. Part I 
(Chaps. 4-8) is largely devoted to prob- 
lems of inventory control, whereas Part II 
(Chaps. 9-20) contains a thorough intro- 
duction to various models for random 
processes. Parts III and IV (Chaps. 21- 
38) are concerned with the utilization of 
information from samples and some valu 
able discussions of the value of sample in- 
formation relative to its costs and of the 
effects of bias. Part V (Chaps. 39-42) con- 
tains a devastating critique of the classical 
methods of statistical inference which are 
used as standard practice in nearly all psy- 
chological research. 


Since the methods Schlaifer presents 
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are alternatives to the ‘classical meth- 
ods’ which have been the focus of so 
much recent criticism, it would be well 
to consider both the criticisms he ad- 
vances and the alternative methods he 
develops. On p. 654 Schlaifer says, “the 
most serious statistical error of all is 

the error of the third kind which 
occurs when the statistician delivers a 
carefully computed solution of the wrong 
problem.” Schlaifer’s position is that 
classical methods of statistical inference 
often lead to “errors of the third kind” 


Ropert SCHLAIFER 


because they are largely insensitive to 
the purposes of most users of statistics. 
In Part V, Schlaifer develops his argu- 
ments mainly in terms of two specific 
business problems, but they apply to a 
good many nonbusiness problems as 
well. Here I summarize and restate for 
psychologists what I believe to be his 
most telling points. For a related set of 
criticisms, see Rozeboom (1960). 

(1) The commonly used levels of sig- 
nificance (5% or 1%) involve an im- 
plicit assumption that Type I errors 
(i.e., rejecting the tested hypothesis 
when true) are more serious than Type 
II errors (i.e., accepting the tested hy- 
pothesis when it is not true). At the 
end of most calculations, a Type I 
error probability (i.e., significance 
level) is reported, but Type II error 
probabilities are neglected to the point 
of not even calculating them. Once the 
sample is taken and a test is selected, 


the probability of one type of error can 
only be decreased by increasing the 
probability of the other type of error, 
so some sort of ‘balance’ between them 
must be chosen. Since the relative im- 
portance of these two types of errors 
will vary from one application to an- 
other, the user of statistics needs ex- 
plicit aid in choosing a decision rule 
which minimizes the consequences of 
error. Since nothing in classical theory 
prevents the user of statistics from 
choosing his error probabilities and since 
no explicit aid is given, the user of sta- 
tistics tends to use the traditional 5% 
or 1°% criteria. 

(2) Classical methods of hypothesis 
testing are insensitive to the size of er- 
rors. In a great deal of psychological 
research, we test null hypotheses which 
assert that the difference between two 
means or two probabilities is zero. If 
we erroneously accept a null hypothesis 
when there actually is a difference (a 
Type II error), we usually would re- 
gard the seriousness of this error as in- 
creasing with the size of the actual dif- 
ference; yet classical methods are sim- 
ply insensitive to such considerations. 
After presenting a business problem 
where the one-tailed ¢ test might be 
applied, Schaifer presents (pp. 626- 
629) a convincing argument that the 
optimal significance level is 50° and 
then (p. 630) concludes that “the clas- 
sical theory of testing hypotheses is 
really adapted only to problems where 
there is just one possible consequence 
of an error of the first kind and just 
one possible consequence of an error of 
the second kind.” 

(3) In classical theory it is assumed 
that the user of statistics selects his 
level of significance (i.e., Type I error 
probability) and his sample size in ad- 
vance. In practice, we frequently change 
the size of our samples on the basis of 
initial results and report the minimum 
significance level for which a null hy- 
pothesis could be rejected. Most psy- 
chologists and other users of statistics 
believe that this minimum significance 
level is the ‘probability that the results 
are due to chance’ and many applied 
statistics texts support this belief. The 
probability of Type I error is really 
not known for many applications where 
sample sizes and significance levels are 
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not fixed in advance and the ‘prob- 
ability that the 
chance’ is not a 


results are due to 
meaningful 
within the objectivist or frequency the- 


concept 


ory of probability basic to classical sta- 
tistical inference. Schlaifer has adopted 
a subjectivist and Bayesian approach to 
probability which does give some par- 
tial support to the common interpreta- 
tion of significance levels. (See pp. 647- 
651.) 


A: this point, it would be well to 
consider the kind of methods Schlaifer 
advocates, since these occupy the bulk 
of his book. Unfortunately, a general 
description of these methods is difficult 
since the description occurs in a con- 
text of specific business problems and 
the complete omission of references 
leaves us in doubt as to where Schlaifer 
owes his intellectual debts. It is clear 
that Schlaifer’s probability concept is 
a subjective or ‘personalistic’ one like 
Savage's (1954) and much of his mathe- 
matical machinery is taken from sta- 
tistical decision theory. (For an ele- 
mentary introduction, see Chernoff and 
Moses, 1959.) 

The techniques that Schlaifer presents 
are a kind of ‘mathematical model’ as to 
how an individual decision maker would 
like to behave and are intended as an 
substitute. 


For example, Schlaifer presents (pp. 31 


aid to judgment—not as a 


43) a method of choosing between al- 
reflects ‘“‘an 
indecomposable mixture of attitude to- 


ternative decisions which 
ward risk, profit and loss in a particu- 
lar kind of situation’—a method which 
many might find useful in making de- 
cisions about insurance and investments 
In rough outline, the decision maker is 
advised to select a parameter relevant 
to his decision (usually a mean or prob- 
ability); to state his beliefs about the 
likelihood of 
the form of a prior distribution; to take 


the alternative values in 


a sample of observations and to revise 
his prior distribution into a_ posterior 
distribution by applying Bayes’ theorem 
and, finally; to use this prior distribu- 
tion with the gain-loss functions for the 
alternative decisions to select whatever 
decision will maximize expected gain. 
In scientific research, the prior distri- 
butions could be obtained from prior 
from the 


experimentation or experi- 


menter’s judgments (or from some com- 
bination of the two), but they would 
nearly always have the high variance 
that corresponds to high initial uncer- 
tainty. In most cases, the experimenter 
would report only his posterior distribu- 
tion, which roughly corresponds to the 
familiar confidence interval. If the ex- 
perimenter or the reader wishes to make 
a decision he may select gain-loss func- 
tions which are applicable to his particu- 
lar problem rather than blindly using 
the significance 


level as an index of 


‘importance.’ While we may have our 
doubts as to what gain-loss functions to 
use, it should be evident that the conse- 
quences of error involved in deciding 
whether to repeat an experiment, or to 
cite an article or to reject a previously 
useful theory are decidedly not the same 

While I feel that such a Bayesian ap- 
proach as Schlaifer’s is more promising 
than the methods that we now use, I 
must nevertheless confess to some linger- 
ing doubts. Schlaifer’s somewhat casual 
equation of the subjective and objec- 
tive (relative frequency) conceptions of 
probability (pp. 15-21) is not entirely 
convincing even when we concede that 
the argument was meant for introduc- 
tory students. There are also deep philo- 
sophical issues about the role of the 
probability concept in inductive infer- 
ence which are not yet resolved. Still we 
must for having 

introduc- 


give Schlaifer credit 


written a really remarkable 


tory text 
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That act of “unconscious cerebration,” 
for so I call it, this UNCONSCIOUS o pe ration 
of the brain in balancing for itself all these 
considerations, in putting all in order, so 
to speak, in working out the result—l be- 
lieve that that process is far more likely to 
lead us to good and true results than any 
continual discussion and argumentation 


—W. B. Carpenter (1813-1885) 


~ Monolithic 


Organizations 


Philip Selznick 


The Organizational Weapon: A 
Study of Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1960 (first published 1952 by the 
RAND Corporation, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif.). Pp. xxii + 350. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Winston M. Fick 


The author, Dr. Selznick, is Professor 
of Sociology and Social Institutions at 
the University of California in Berke- 
ley. He is interested in the sociology of 
organizations and institutions (as weil 
as the sociology of law) and is the au- 
thor of TVA and the Grass Roots: a 
Study in the Sociology of Formal Or- 
ganization (Univ. Calif. 1949) 
and Leadership in Administration: a 
Sociological Interpretation (Row, Peter- 
son, 1957). The reviewer, Dr. Fick, is 
Associate Professor of Government at 
Claremont Men’s College and the Clare- 
mont Graduate School in 
California 


Press, 


Claremont, 


EAPPRAISAL of Professor Selznick’s 
book confirms earlier very favor- 
able judgments of it. 


work of 


It is clearly a 
permanent and _ substantial 
value, and it has two purposes. The first 
is to analyze Communist use of organi- 
zations and organizational practices as 
weapons in the struggle for political 
power, and in so doing to develop some 
parts of a theory for the understanding 
of organizations generally. The second 
purpose is to provide, by sociological 
interpretation, a special key to Commu- 
nist political and organizational thought 
and activity. The mainspring of the 
book’s analysis is its conceptual model 
of the typical Communist party, seen as 
a functioning institution. 

This model describes such a party as 
having for its basic goal concentration 
of all social power in its own hands, 
without limitation by the needs or pur- 
poses of other institutions in the politi- 
cal community, and as proceeding un- 
der an explicit operational code for the 
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building and maintaining of an organi- 
zation capable of achieving this aim via 
domination “or destruction of all other 
power centers in that community. 

Such a party, the analysis goes on to 
argue, is, by the logic of its structure, 
necessarily ever on the hunt for any so- 
cial power which it can gain access to 
and manipulate toward the basic goal. 
Thus, essentially, all other groups and 
institutions in the society are objectives 
for it to capture or neutralize, and every 
weakening of social ties adds to the 
reservoirs of loose power into which it 
can dip. 

Such a thoroughly sociological ap- 
proach yields much illumination and un- 
derstanding. For example, the inherent 
instability of united fronts, and the 
mortal dangers they contain for non- 
Communist organizations, become viv- 
idly clear. As an interpretation of cru- 
cial aspects of Communist organiza- 
tional ideas and behavior the model 
commands belief. 


arise about two of the 
propositions that underlie the analysis. 

The first such proposition is that so- 
ciological interpretation of the Commu- 
nist party as an organized group, as a 
system, can by itself yield independ- 
ently valid results. For example. it is 
possible and legitimate to exclude from 
the interpretation consideration of eco- 
nomic and ideological forces. 

In his important and exceedingly in- 
teresting new preface Professor Selznick 
meets questions about this proposition 
with so sophisticated and, as it seems, 
convincing a methodological defense, 
that the validity of the proposition now 
appears established. The defense makes 
use of the striking, and obviously accu- 
rate and perceptive, observation that 
there is an analogy between such an in- 
terpretation and the interpretative work 
of psychoanalytic treatment, in that 
both seek and use models of the self- 
contained latent structures which sig- 
nificantly affect the behavior of the sys- 
tems they are studying—one a political 
party, the other a human personality. 

The second proposition is that a so- 
ciety is vulnerable to Communist or- 
ganizational activity to the extent it 
contains elements of “mass” society and 
“mass” behavior—e.g., severe social al- 
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ienation, attenuation of values, and fail- 
ures in creative élite functioning. 

This thesis seemed too rigid a formu- 
lation, and the associated analysis some- 
what mechanical and uni-directional. In 
his new preface Selznick spells out some 
qualifications more explicitly and_ re- 
formulates the proposition as a state- 


ment about relationships, not as a defi- 
nition of a type of society, but as a 
principle detached from specific sets of 
social conditions of ‘massness.’ In such 
a presentation, as an assertion of the 
vulnerability of any atomized society, 
the proposition seems both valid and 
useful. 


Xenophobic Psychodiagnostics 


Roger Mucchielli 


Le jeu du monde et le test du village imaginaire: les méchanismes de 
U'expression dans les techniques dites projectives. Paris (108, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain) : Presses Universitaires de France, 1960. Pp. 346. 25 NF. 


Reviewed by DonALp E. SUPER 


The author, Mucchielli, is identified at 
the beginning of the review. The re- 
viewer, Super, besides being one of CP’s 
Consultants, is a professor in the De- 
partment of Psychological Foundations 
and Services at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and is as much, he says, a con- 
sulting psychologist. He is himself no 
xenophobe. He was schooled in a French 
lycée and a Genevese collége and then 
transformed into an Oxonian BA and 
MA. He has lectured in French, Belgian, 
Spanish, and British Universities, and 
most recently in Polish at Warsaw, 
Poznan, and Krakow. Now he is reviv- 
ing the Japanese that he used to know 
in Hawaii, but in Japan he will lecture 
in English—of all things. 


ew other clinical psychologists in key 
positions in France, Mucchielli is 
an MD and PhD (Docteur és-Lettres et 
Sciences Humaines); he is a lecturer in 
Psychology in the Faculty of Letters at 
Rennes; and he is the author of a work 
on Caractéres et Visages who has in 
press another volume on Le Mythe de 
la Cité Idéale. Were it not for his care- 
ful reviews of work by Charlotte Buhler, 
Margaret Lowenfeld, and others in the 
USA, Britain, and the Netherlands, one 
might also be inclined to characterize 
the author of this work as an advocate 
of xenophobic psychodiagnostics, for he 
takes a stand against the “Americaniza- 
tion of tests.” 


Having become interested in the meth- 
ods and results of Lowenfeld’s World 
Apparatus, Buhler’s World Test, and 
other uses of toy world and village ma- 
terials as projective techniques, Muc- 
chielli set himself the task of reviewing 
the work with these methods, under- 
standing the underlying principles, and 
developing a theory, method, and a set 
of materials which would maximize the 
value of this approach to psychodiagno- 
sis. This volume, profusely illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams, reports 
this review of previous work and sets 
forth the author’s theory and Test of 
the Imaginary Village. 

In the French academic tradition, the 
review of earlier work deals thoroughly 
with theory and method, but it is typi- 
cal of the treatment that the Index 
Rerum does not include the terms cri- 
terion, correlation, reliability, and va- 
lidity. It is true that, on page 27, Muc- 
chielli notes that in the work of Char- 
lotte Buhler and her students in America 
“attention is directed at the test itself 
and on validation studies: the concern 
is above all to perfect the instrument.” 
The results of these American efforts 
are, however, not reported, and this is 
the only mention of the concept of va- 
lidity noted except in the discussion of 
single cases. 

This circumscription is in keeping with 
Mucchielli’s conception of a good test. 
In advocating avoiding “the Americani- 
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zation of tests” (p. 327), he says that 
“Americanization” consists of putting 
the emphasis on two values and on two 
only: “The creator of the test (re- 
sponsible for the protocol form as for 
the technique of administration and for 
the principles of interpretation), and 
the machine (which eliminates errors, 
computes, collates, compares, and finally 
makes one of the diagnoses provided for 
by the creator of the test).’’ These em- 
phases he condemns, because “there is 
thus only one psychologist, the test au- 
thor, and the psychologists who use the 
test are asked to identify themselves as 
much as possible with a scoring ma- 
chine.” 

It is worth noting that neither in the 
quotation just given nor elsewhere in the 
text does Mucchielli assign to the test 
author responsibility for demonstrating 
the validity of his test, a point on 
which the American Psychological As- 
sociation has taken a clear stand. If this 
be Americanization, let us 
of it! 


have more 


Mucchielli’s rejection 
of the concept along with the methodol- 
ogy of validation does not mean that his 
book is without value. In it he has for- 
mulated a rationale for this type of test 
and has devised materials and methods 
accordingly. His frequent citation of 
case materials well illustrates both the- 
ory and method (even though it does 
not, as he appears to believe, secure his 
argument). The construction of an im- 
aginary village is, as he sees it, an expres- 
sive rather than a projective act. The 
provision of materials structured rather 
than unstructured he considers impor- 
tant, and he provides the rationale: it 
is the situation which is unstructured, 
the materials being structured so that 
expression and interpretation may be 
facilitated. He explores the use of space 
as well as of materials and he elaborates 
theories which are often confused with 
established principles. His inquiries are 
fruitful and his interpretations plausible. 
American psychologists who are not af- 
flicted with their own xenophobia, who 
are interested in the study of dynamics, 
whether quantified or not, will find Muc- 
chielli’s contribution worth examining 


The Distinguished Disease 


William Gordon Lennox, with the collaboration of Margaret A. Lennox 


Epilepsy and Related Disorders. 2 vols. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1960. 
Pp. xxvi + 574; xx + 575-1168. $13.50 the set. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE I. O’KELLY 


William Lennox, the senior author, re- 
cently deceased, is identified in the re- 
view. He wrote Science and Seizures 
(Harper, 1941; 2nd ed., 1946), pio- 
neered with F. A. and E. L. Gibbs on 
EEG research in America, furnished the 
chapter on Seizure States in J. McV. 
Hunt’s Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders (Ronald, 1944), and has pub- 
lished an enormous number of articles 
on epilepsy. Margaret Lennox, the junior 
author, is William’s daughter, a neuro- 
physiologist in the Institute of Neuro- 
physiology at Copenhagen. The reviewer, 
Dr. O'Kelly, is Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Illinois, primarily 
concerned with comparative and physio- 
logical psychology, especially with mo- 
tivation in the rat and homing in the 
Pacific salmon, with a lot of experience 
in Clinical electroencephalography. 


5 perme volumes are a fitting curtain 
speech by Dr. Lennox. The work 
was published in June 1960 and Lennox 
died the following month. Until 1954 he 
was associate professor of neurology at 
Harvard Medical School, was chief of 
the Seizure Boston’s Chil- 
and has 
a tireless contributor to al- 
most every phase of our knowledge of 
epilepsy. 

In association with Stanley Cobb, and 
later with Frederic and Erna Gibbs, a 
large share of the major advances in 
understanding and control of epilepsy 
are due to this former medical mission- 
ary who abruptly transferred his mis- 
sionary zeal from the Chinese to the 
epileptic while on a home leave study- 
ing cardiology. Cobb had been asked to 
study the role of starvation in reducing 
seizure frequency, and he asked Lennox 
to assist. 


Division of 
Medical 


since 1922, 


dren’s Center, been, 


Lennox divides the life-long investiga- 
tive which into three 
phases, each characterized by “events of 
success”: 


career followed 
(1) the therapeutic value of 
acidosis, (2) the circulation and metabo- 
lism of the brain, and (3) the electrical 
activity of the brain. In his schedule, 
the first occupied eight years, the second 
four, and the third, “still in progress,” 
twenty-four years. A great deal of each 
phase, plus much more, is detailed in 
these volumes. 

The volumes under review were writ- 
ten as a practical handbook for physi- 
cians. They are basically a summation 
of our current knowledge of epilepsy, 
and in this enterprise they succeed re- 
markably well. For this reason alone 
the work could be highly recommended, 
not only to physicians, but to any 
reader whose professional or personal 
interests require familiarity with the 
convulsive disorders. The books present 
no new theories of the seizure mecha- 
nisms, nor do they report any large 
amount of new data not before acces- 
sible to the student of epilepsy. Nor are 
they a polemical, except against the so- 
cial attitudes that shame the epileptic. 
Yet, because in these volumes William 
Lennox has crowded so rhuch of him- 
self, and because the picture of him 
that emerges in this ‘practical’ treatise 
has such stature, it constitutes a piece 
of medical writing in the great tradition 
of the Medical Essays of the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


older 


Ax outstanding feature of the book is 
its brilliant treatment of the history of 
epilepsy. Lennox says, “A people’s ex- 
planation of convulsions can be taken as 
an index of its scientific sophistication,” 
and his presentation of the long search 
for understanding of epilepsy is an im- 
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pressive exercise in the historiography 
of western science. 


Naw what of the content itself? The 
first 14 chapters are devoted to history, 
definitions, and symptomatic descrip- 
tions, well illustrated with case histories 
and EEG tracings. The classification of 
seizure-type centers around symptoms 
rather than the etiological classes fa- 
vored by Penfield. Lennox groups petit 
mal, myclonia, and akinetic epilepsy 
into the ‘petit mal triad.’ and looks with 
favor on the diagnostic value of the 
‘fast’ (3/sec.) spike-wave of petit mal. 
and the ‘slow’ (2/sec.) spike-wave of 
atonic seizures, myoclonia, and a va- 
riety of other poorly related symptom- 
complexes. Unlike the Montreal group 
and others who have found the Gibbs- 
Lennox classification of doubtful etio- 
logical significance or clinical value, Len- 
nox remains convinced of significant cor- 
relation. It is obvious, in comparing 
some of his EEG tracing with their 
accompanying case material, that one 
source of the higher correspondence be- 
tween EEG pattern and diagnosis is a 
tendency to apply the diagnostic label 
on the basis of the EEG findings them- 
selves, even when history and overt 
symptoms furnish little basis for a clear 
decision. 

The second major classificatory divi- 
sion is the ‘convulsive triad’ of grand 
mal, focal or partial epilepsy, and Jack- 
sonian epilepsy. Discussion is adequate 
but brief (116 pages for petit mal, 43 
for the convulsive triad). That general- 
ized seizures involve great disruption of 
autonomic as well as skeletal activities 
receives a desirable emphasis. 

Psychomotor epilepsy is aptly identi- 
fied as the meeting and battle grounds 
of neurophysiology, psychology. psychi- 
atry, and legal medicine. Symptoms 
of amnesia, automatism. hallucination, 
mania, depression, bizarre motor activ- 
ity, and altered consciousness are in- 
volved. While admitting strong evidence 
that the temporal lobes are the seat of 
responsibility for these symptoms, Len- 
nox withdraws an earlier proposal of 
his that the condition be called tem- 
poral epilepsy, since EEG and neuro- 
logical findings frequently suggest in- 
volvement of other parts of the brain. 

Autonomic epilepsy, childhood con- 
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vulsions, and the ‘borderland’ regions of 
migraine, fainting, narcolepsy, and hys- 
teria each receive attention. Lennox re- 
mains cautiously committed to viewing 
migraine as an autonomic epilepsy. The 
statistical data on migraine in the epi- 
leptic, and vice versa, show incidence of 
both in excess of population base rates. 
Lack of distinctive EEG findings in 
migraine is attributed to the dience- 
phalic origin of the paroxysmal dis- 
charges. No mention is made, however, 
of the failure of migraine to respond to 
treatment by anticonvulsant medication. 


review of the genetics of 
epilepsy leads him to conclude that, 
while transmission of a predisposition to 
seizures is a fact, it is not of sufficient 
determinative importance to support 
categorical prohibition of marriage or 
child-bearing. “Inheritance is less im- 
portant in epilepsy than in many other 
common diseases for which the wisdom 
of marriage is never questioned.” 

Discussion of etiological mechanisms 
is relatively brief, in keeping with the 
generally unsatisfactory state of our 
knowledge. Lennox has high hopes that 
the im vitro differences in brain metabo- 
lism that have been demonstrated by 
the neurochemists will have future con- 
firmation in studies of the living brain. 
His own early research, also reported 
here, on the therapeutic value of acido- 
sis and on demonstrable changes in gly- 
colytic mechanisms of the epileptic brain 
encourages this hope. Although acknowl- 
edging the widespread phyletic distribu- 
tion of seizures, he reviews very little 
of the mass of experimental evidence on 
convulsions in lower animals, and _ his 
section on neurophysiological factors is 
correspondingly sketchy. 

Direct discussion of therapies occupies 
a hundred pages; the major space is de- 


voted, as it should be, to the drugs 
which have, in Lennox’s time, made epi- 
lepsy the “hopeful disease.” On surgical 
therapies he defers to the neurosurgeon 
but gives a useful summary of indica- 
tions and prognostic expectancies. He 
cannot conceal, however, a somewhat 
sardonic skepticism concerning the mo- 
tives, if not the results, of the surgeon's 
endeavors: “The lure of performing op- 
erating miracles and of learning secrets 
of how the brain works has attracted 
many ambitious men into this field— 
too many, some neurosurgeons believe, 
for the number of patients that require 
operation.” 

Lennox’s attitude toward psychother- 
apy is that it performs a necessary sup- 
portive function, whether administered 
professionally, or as amateur first aid. 
He is doubtful about claims that seiz- 
ures have a psychogenic origin or that 
therapeutic reviews of the dynamics of 
personality constitute adequate treat- 
ment. He puts, though, strong emphasis 
on the necessity for understanding by 
both doctor and patient of the emo- 
tional and social problems of the dis- 
ease. 

Space does not permit more extensive 
comment on the details of this vade 
mecum of epilepsy, but the prospective 
reader may be assured that almost every 
topic related to the ‘Sacred Disease’ has 
received comment, and this includes such 
unexpected topics as Gallup polls on 
epilepsy, epilepsy and the law, fund- 
raising in support of epilepsy research, 
‘famous epileptics, and much much 
more. 

The books are, in addition, a hand- 
some physical monument to Dr. Len- 
nox, well illustrated and indexed. Of 
special interest is the listing and brief 
description of the 346 books on epi- 
lepsy in his own library, including in- 
cunabula and many items from the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Future historians of medicine will 
welcome the many personal anecdotes 
concerning the development of the EEG 
as a diagnostic tool and of the discovery 
of effective anticonvulsive drugs. 

Near the end of the book there is a 
section called Epilepsy as an Invest- 
ment. From a monetary point of view, 
he estimates that modern therapy has 
conserved 42 billions of dollars that 
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will be earned in the working lifetime 
of contemporary former epileptics. For 
the physiological psychologist the in- 
vestment returns on epilepsy have been 
almost beyond calculation. Our modern 
bioelectric amplifying and recording ap- 
paratus, our knowledge of brain me- 
tabolism, our data from stimulation 
studies of the human brain might all 


have eventuated in a world without epi- 
lepsy, but, as the matter stands, the 
psychologist must agree with Dr. Len- 
nox: “With respect to numbers, epi- 
lepsy is a common disease. . . . Yet in 
other aspects epilepsy is uncommon. 
‘Distinguished’ is the word with respect 
to its scientific interest and its place in 
the history of medicine.” 


Let the Hero Come! 


Eugene E. Jennings 


An Anatomy of Leadership: Princes, Heroes, and Supermen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xvi + 256. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Davip J. KALLEN 


The author, Dr. Jennings, is Professor of 
Business Administration in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at 
Michigan State University. He is a PhD 
from the State University of Iowa with 
a Freudian thesis on predicting execu- 
tive success, and he has been counseling 
executives in business and public organi- 
zations for the past decade. At Michi- 
gan State he belongs to a team of be- 
havioral scientists who are concerned 
with the development and explication of 
organizational theory and practice. The 
reviewer, Dr. Kallen, is Research Direc- 
tor of the Health and Welfare Council 
of the Baltimore Area in Maryland. He 
has a 1958 PhD in social psychology 
from the University of Michigan, where 
he worked with Ronald Lippitt in the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
and is now involved in many _ prob- 
lems of social research—decision mak- 
ing among adolescents, training of lead- 
ers, studies of character structure and 
of social organization. 


NUMBER of recent commentaries on 

American society have been criti- 
cal of changes in both the so-called 
character structure of the American 
people and of the changes in institu- 
tional structures which aid and abet 
these changes of character. Coming in 
for particular criticism has been the 
growth of bureaucracy and the con- 
comitant increase in emphasis on de- 


cision by committee, the use of group 
dynamics and the techniques of scien- 
tific management, and the unclear lines 
of authority. The popularity of Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd and W. H. 
Whyte’s Organization Man, as well as 
the less erudite works of Vance Pack- 
ard, indicates rumblings of discontent 
with those aspects of American society 
that represent abuses of the application 
of sound psychological and sociological 
principles to life and industry. These 
criticisms, one-sided as they are, may 
be taken as indicating the beginnings of 
a swing in the pendulum, leading to a 
better balance between the rugged indi- 
vidualist of the past and the organiza- 
tion man of today. 


a An Anatomy of Leadership, Dr. 
Jennings joins the critics, concentrating 
his fire on leadership, or, more correctly, 
its lack, in a highly organized, industrial 
society. Instead of leaders, he finds 
decision by committee, an avoidance of 
responsibility, unclear lines of authority, 
and the other trappings of a monolithic 
bureaucratic organization which stifles 
the individual in a cloying ‘groupness.’ 
There is much of merit in Jennings’ 
basic points concerning the lack of crea- 
tivity and opportunity for the develop- 
ment of leadership, and to his feeling 
that too much scientific management. 
too many committees and their like are 
leading to a growing aberration, isola- 


tion, and sense of a lack of power for 
the individual. 

He considerably weakens his argu- 
ment, however, by tying it to the ‘great- 
man’ theory of leadership, rather than 
to the dangers of overconformity (much 
exaggerated) of Riesman’s other-directed 
man or to the lack of creativity and 
initiative that Whyte reports. The great- 
man theory holds that progress and 
change are the results of the actions 
of superior individuals, individuals who 
mold the social system to their needs 
and their demands, responding perhaps 
to the existing situation because they 
have to, yet basically creating or chang- 
ing it. “The quality of their contribu- 
tion is such that history is substantially 
changed.” 

There are three kinds of leaders. 
“The great men who are rule breakers 
and value creators are poetically re- 
ferred to as supermen; the men dedi- 
cated to great and noble causes are 
called heroes; and the men motivated 
principally to dominate others are called 
princes.” Unfortunately, it seems neces- 
sary to know the motivational drives of 
the leaders in order to know whether 
they are heroes, princes, or supermen; 
yet it is this distinction which deter- 
mines the type of society that they will 
attempt to create. In calling for leaders, 
Dr. Jennings is dangerously unclear 
about the effects that princes or super- 
men can have on a free society. 

His reliance on the great-man theory 
of leadership tends to make him ignore 
the vast body of theory and empirical 
evidence that shows that an individual 
cannot lead a group of people unless he 
operates within the framework of their 
existing norms and values. He is, more- 
over, often unclear when he takes issue 
with the social determinists (like Durk- 
heim) as to whether he is disagreeing 
because he believes their data are incor- 
rect or because the theory is somehow 
morally wrong. 

In support of his position, Jennings 
provides capsule summaries of the so- 
cial philosophers of freedom (Carlyle, 
J. S. Mill, Emerson, Wm. James among 
them) and some of their opponents 
(particularly the Marxists), as well as 
placing emphasis on the neo-Freudians 
(especially Fromm and Horney). Too 
much of his evidence, however, depends 
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on unsupported observations, often on 
uncited research results, and on the se- 
lected biographies of great men. If, for 
example, it is accurate to use Mein 
Kampf to classify Hitler as a superman 
who destroyed old values and created 
new ones, is it not equally accurate to 
classify Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
prince (motivated solely by a desire for 
personal power) on the basis of biog- 
raphies by John Flynn (The Roosevelt 
Myth) and James M. Burns (Roosevelt, 
the Lion and the Fox)? Although it may 
be true that “the top executive (of any 
large scale organization) and he who 
anxiously strives for the top is not 
really for the organization—he is sim- 
ply and totally for himself,” a good deal 
more evidence than the author’s flat as- 
sertion is necessary to convince this re- 
viewer of the validity of the generaliza- 
tion. Jennings’ analysis is often insight- 
ful, but without further supporting evi- 
dence it is too broad and sweeping. He 
is at his best when discussing the alien- 
ating effect of current organizational 
patterns on the persons involved. 

What is needed, then, according to 
Jennings, are new heroes, a select few 
who, through will power, courage, and 
self-control, emerge above the organiza- 
tion, are no longer alienated, and pro- 
vide a new leadership. For goal to be 
reached, organizations must change their 
present procedures, throwing out con- 
ferences, group decision making, tech- 
niques of scientific management, and 
comparable institutionalized practices. 
Instead they must guide their efforts to 
the development of the individual leader. 
Jennings does not discuss the concomit- 
ant changes in social structure that 
would have to accompany this change in 
organizational practice, nor the difficul- 
ties of determining in advance whether 
the new leader, should he emerge. will 
be motivated by (undefined) ‘great and 
noble causes,’ by a desire to annihilate 
old values and replace them with new 
ones, or by a desire to increase his own 
power. It is hoped he would be a hero 
rather than a superman or a prince, but 
Jennings seems to feel that any leader 
is better than none. This reviewer, how- 
ever, believes if there be lack of leader- 
ship today (somewhat to be doubted), 
that the vacancy is better left as it is 
than filled by a Hitler or a Caesar. 
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Making Test Data Meaningful 


Walter G. Klopfer 


The Psychological Report: Use and Communication of Psychological 
Findings. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. x + 146. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Ropert M. ALLEN 


The author, Walter Klopfer—he is the 
son of Bruno Klopfer—is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Portland in Oregon and also the Di- 
rector of Clinical Training there. Dur- 
ing the last decade he has been asso- 
ciated with clinical psychology at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
where he obtained his PhD, at Duke 
University, and at the University of 
Nebraska’s College of Medicine. He is 
best known for chapters and articles on 
Rorschach testing. The reviewer, Robert 
Allen, has been Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and director of the training pro- 
gram in Clinical psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables since 
1947. He is a Diplomate in Clinical Psy- 
chology, is active in most of the organi- 
zations to which a clinical psychologist 
should belong, has written lots of papers 
and three books: Introduction to the 
Rorschach Technique (/nternat. Univ. 
Press, 1953), Elements of Rorschach 
Interpretation (/nternat. Univ. Press, 
1954), Guide to Psychological Tests 
and Measurements (Univ. Miami Press, 
4th ed., 1960), and Personality Assess- 
ment Procedures (Harper, 1958)—with 
more books on the way. 


PRIME requisite in interpersonal re- 

lationships is adequate communi- 
cation. The means for it has ranged 
from the prelogical grunts of primitive 
man to the highly esoteric formulas 
of the mathematical physicist. Although 
these instances are extreme, somehow 
encoders and decoders got (and get) the 
message across. Perhaps the nature of 
their ideas left little room for coding 
variations. Difficulty in communication, 
a major reason for Dr. Klopfer’s book, 
seems to belong to that portion of the 
communicators who lie in between these 
two poles. 


The title gives the impression that the 
book proposes to impart principles for 
writing the comprehensible report of 
psychological test data and ideas re- 
garding differences in reports for vari- 
ous primary readers. Dr. Klopfer says: 
“This volume is based upon the belief 
that the findings of psychological assess- 
ment procedures are meaningful, basi- 
cally consistent and communicable to 
others.”” Yet the book falls short of a 
‘how-to’ lesson in report writing. Actu- 
ally the reader is exposed to rationale- 
forming and inference-making consid- 
erations which assist in interpreting test 
findings. 

Dr. Klopfer’s style of writing is hard- 
hitting and concise. He praises that 
which, in his opinion, merits it, and 
flays the ideas and professional person- 
nel with which and with whom he dis- 
agrees. Always one knows his position. 

The book mirrors well its author's ex- 
periences as a Clinical psychologist, su- 
pervisor of interns, and teacher. It is 
strengthened because these experiences, 
which help to make the ‘compleater’ 
clinical psychologist, furnished the bases 
for the concepts included in it. 

Did Dr. Klopfer seek to supplement 
or replace Hammond and Allen’s (1953) 
publication on report writing? His re- 
peated references to this early major 
book on this topic suggest that he 
sought to write around it by adher- 
ing to the psychological aspects of the 
test findings. This course permitted the 
specification and elaboration of ideas 
relating personality theory in order to 
test interpretation. 

The first half of the book afforded 
the author an opportunity to discuss 
many theoretical and interpretive issues 
in testing. Some are but tenuously re- 
lated to report writing, whereas others 
are more directly involved in the proc- 
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ess. One wonders, though, why the au- 
thor stressed the need for supplemen- 
tary oral communication when it would 
be more appropriate to emphasize writ- 
ing the report so that oral clarification 
would be unnecessary. 

Dr. Klopfer indulges himself too 
freely by rebuking the nonpsychiatric 
medical practitioner, who refers a pa- 
tient to the clinical psychologist, when 
he writes: “Where the referent is a 
physician who is not practicing psychi- 
atry and regards his own psychological 
sophistication more highly than is justi- 
fied, he may be particularly disturbed 
by the psychologist’s tacit assumption 
to the contrary.” Such a physician ordi- 
narily would not refer a patient to a 
clinical psychologist. It is more plau- 
sible to assume that the medical prac- 
titioner refers to a clinical psychologist 
because he recognizes the limits of his 
psychological sophistication and appreci- 
ates the need for specialized consulta- 
tion regarding his patient’s condition. It 
is helpful to both practitioners to con- 
sider referrals as being motivated by a 
spirit of interprofessional cooperation 
intended primarily to serve the patient. 

More than once the author complains 
about his colleagues in psychology. He 
castigates, albeit mildly, the clinical psy- 
chologist for the weaknesses of psychol- 
ogy as a body of knowledge. Surely he 
knows that chiding the clinician for op- 
érating within the boundaries of avail- 
able knowledge will not improve prac- 
tice. 


As he turned the pages this reviewer 
searched for suggestions on ‘how-to’ 
write a report. Many provocative and 
challenging ideas related to report writ- 
ing were offered, but few clues for 
sharpening report-writing skill were ap- 
parent until the latter portion of the 
book was reached. Yet even in these 
pages the reviewer had to ferret out 
the ‘know-how.’ 

Chapter 9, Case of Mike, presents the 
first specific notions for satisfactory re- 
port writing. The reader has to surmise 
which portions of the eleven individual 
test protocols belong in the final report 
on Mike. This fairly elaborate presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the tests given 
to one patient detracts from the focus 
on report writing. The reader becomes 


too involved in the analyses and inter- 
pretations of eleven protocols. Never- 
theless it is these data that furnish the 
material for this chapter’s section on 
Test Integration. 

Here Dr. Klopfer constructs a uni- 
fied report based on these test findings. 
He emphasizes writing a report which 
can, upon challenge, be supported by 
evidence. A careful reading of this re- 
port, however, discloses the presence of 
several inadequacies that were deplored 
by the author in the early portion of his 
book, a clear indication of the com- 
plexity and individuality of writing re- 
ports. Clients and psychologists are per- 
sons, and inevitably reports will reflect 
both personalities. Thus Dr. Klopfer, as 
have others before him, affirms the need 
for the psychologist to separate his own 
from his client’s problems. Chief psy- 
chologists, trainee supervisors, and in- 
terns face the choice between stuffy 
sameness in reports and highly indi- 
vidualistic free-wheeling presentations. 
Fortunately Dr. Klopfer does not sup- 
port either horn of this dilemma, yet 
neither does he strike the golden mean 
for actually none is possible! 

In brief, this volume is an able pres- 
entation of interpretive rationales for 
several widely used tests. The author 
has succeeded in demonstrating that 
these tests contribute to understanding 
the testee, an understanding that must 
be communicated in a straightforward 
and comprehensible manner. On_ the 
other hand, the goal of ‘how-to’ write 
a report is not fully accomplished, not 
because of an insensitivity to the diffi- 
culties of the task, but because this sub- 
ject matter eludes definitiveness 

If a single sentence could describe 
this book, it would be: It is not im- 
provement in report writing gua report 
writing but the enhancement of matu- 
rity in test interpretation as the prelude 
to report writing that is the reward for 
reading this book. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS IN EMBRYO 
a a little book out called The 


Unconscious before Freud (Basic 
Books, 1960, xiii + 219 pp., $4.50) by 
Lancelot Law Whyte, a British writer 
who is often in the States and who 
has authored half a dozen books in the 
last twenty years on form and physics 
and the state of man. CP’s reviewer 
who received this book—and he was 
certainly competent—read the volume 
through and then recommended no re- 
Advice from such an informed 
source CP always accepts. In this case, 
however, CP had read the book too, and 
wishes to comment—undoubtedly in part 
because the book accords so well with 
some of CP’s Editor’s ideas about the 
Zeitgeist and the history of ideas—on 
what Whyte has done without giving 
his book a proper thorough review. 

Whyte deals first with the history of 
ideas, using Freud and the unconscious 
as his paradigm. “Ideas often come sud- 
denly to individuals, but they usually 
have a long history’—a couple of cen- 
turies perhaps 


view. 


before they are ‘dis- 
covered.’ “There is seldom a monopoly 
in great ideas.” Whyte proposes that the 
idea of the unconscious was gaining vi- 
ability from 1680 to 1880 before Freud. 
“For Freud to achieve what he did be- 
tween 1895 and 1920 conditions 
were necessary: that a long preparation 
should already have taken place and 
that he should himself be largely un- 
aware of it, so that while unconsciously 
influenced by it he was free to make 
his own inferences from clinical obser- 
vations.” 


two 


Self-awareness is not primitive and 
emerged slowly in European culture. 
Originally man must have been like the 
animals, aware of objects in that he 
could discriminate among them, but not 
yet educated to be aware of his aware- 
ness. Habitually nowadays consciousness 
gets used in these two senses and much 
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of the confusion of thought about con- 
sciousness arises because this distinction 
is not perceived—so says this reviewer. 
Whyte sentences Descartes as the prin- 
cipal culprit, because in separating off 
self-awareness from the rest of the life 
of the organism, he made necessary the 
emergence of the concept of the uncon- 
scious to take care of man’s psychologi- 
cal remainder. Descartes’ “publication 
of his (1637) marks a 
crucial moment in the history of ideas, 
for it initiated the which 
Descartes sought to stabilize with final 
clarity an ancient dualism: the split of 
subject from object.” “To postulate the 
existence of two separate realms of be- 
ing, one of which is characterized by 


Discourse 


writings in 


awareness, as Descartes did, may prove 
one of the fundamental blunders made 
by the human mind.” 


The positivist-psychologists are, of 
course, also against dualism but they 
act as if consciousness existed in its 


right but could be reduced to physical 
processes by an analysis of the opera- 
tions by which consciousness is observed. 
With them you have to accept dualism, 
in a way, in order to have it on hand 
for resolution. Whyte, however, wants 
to cancel the Cartesian delusion out- 
right and to get thinking back on the 
track where man is unitary and not di- 
chotomized. This reviewer finds it fun 
to try to think thus ‘atomously’ about 
intact, undivided man as he meets him 
in everyday life. 

Perhaps the most convincing part of 
this book is the hundred pages which 
cite by quotation 281 instances in which 
75 authors express ideas that imply the 
existence of unconscious mental events. 
These authors range from Galen (ca. 150 
AD), Augustine, Aquinas, and Dante, 
through Descartes (1637). Pascal, and 
Milton, to Carpenter, Fichte, Wundt, 
Maudsley, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., 
and Nietzsche (1876-1889), which brings 


us, of course, up to Freud, who appears 
as the antidote to Descartes at a 
turning point 


new 
in the history of psy- 
chology. 

It is quite delightful to have all this 
evidence of how new ideas grow slowly 
and do not emerge suddenly out of the 
‘originality’ of the Great Man. There 
exist several lists of the anticipations of 
discoveries and inventions but nothing 
of which this reviewer knows that is 
quite so intimately woven into the long 
prenatal history of an idea. Nor is one 
debunking Freud in stressing the histori- 
cal continuity of developing understand- 
ing and conviction. Without mile-posts 
the long road is too tedious. Freud was 


the 250-year marker where the road 
divides, the most critical point after 
Descartes (1895 — 1637 = 258). 

The remainder of the book is not 


nearly so interesting but for these con- 
tributions we can be truly grateful. 


So Many REVIEWERS 


Now CP knows how many reviews 
and how many reviewers it has had dur- 
ing its first five years of existence. Dur- 
ing 1956-1960 there were 775 reviewers 
who 1001 
apiece. While there are actually 7 re- 


wrote reviews, 1.3 reviews 
viewers who contributed 5 or more re- 
views apiece in this period, the total 
spread is broad enough to surprise even 
CP itself. Apparently the Consultants 
try for variety in their choices and there 
is also the fact that 
after doing one review, go into refrac- 
tory phase for a while. They say: “What, 
again?” 

Here is the distribution 
and be impressed. 


many reviewers, 


Look at it 


No. of No. of 


reviews each reviewers 


1 600 
2 121 
3 29 
4 18 
5 4 
6 3 


is 


7 

In this fact lies part of CP’s defense 
against the suspicion of autocracy. When 
CP began, ‘they’ said: “What! Hand all 
the evaluation of America’s psychologi- 
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cal books over to the prejudices of one 
autocratic editor?” That fear largely 
evaporated, however, when CP turned 
the decision on reviewers over to the 
30 Consultants; still in most areas that 
meant merely a small autocrat hedged 
in within a limited field. Every author 
had his autocrat to meet. Perhaps the 
largest field—the area of abnormal- 
pathological-therapeutic-psychiatric -psy- 
choanalytical-clinical psychology, where 
five Consultants share responsibilities, 
and books are assigned for judgment 
somewhat adventitiously and also some- 
what judiciously—perhaps here there is 
less chance of despotism. Nevertheless 
there remain 25 small dominions for 
lesser despots. But, look here! These 
Consultants just cannot be pressing on 
the scales of justice very hard, can they, 
when they have so many helpers? At 
least the galaxy of helpers is big enough 
to show toward the 
mean where the scales hang even. At 


some regression 
any rate, CP is reassured. 

People write to CP and say, “How do 
I get asked to do a review for CP?” 
They mean: how can they break into 
what they think is the favored circle? 
Well. CP has no stable of reviewers. 
Look at the table above. It is no nar- 
row circle. If everybody in the APA 
were to write one review for CP, some 
would get tired of waiting for their 
turns to come around, for it would take 
a hundred years. Yet CP believes in a 
wide spread for reviewing as long as 
competence in the subject and ability 
for clear and interesting communication 
come first. What now should be done by 
CP,, the impending tyrant of 1962 et 
seq.? Should he get new Consultants 
who will know a new set of reviewers? 
It might be a good idea; nevertheless 
the old Consultants have not begun to 
repeat much yet. 

There is, of course, an opposite view. 
Let CP build up a stable of competent 
reviewers and stick to it. CP, cannot 
bear this thought, and it doubts that 
CP. could either. The biases would then 
begin to show—even if there were as 
many as 100 reviewers in the stalls and 
each contributed only 10 reviews in 5 
years. Reviewing—this is C/P,’s strong 
prejudice—just has to be idiosyncratic. 
You get an approach toward justice by 


dissent to dissent to dissent, but you 


are also helped toward justice by the 
randomization of a large array of intel- 
ligent. sincere, and competent review- 
ers. CP’s reviewers do not always meet 
these specifications, and those who do 
not are mostly one-review persons. But 
all in all, says CP, standing back to sur- 
vey the results of the process which it 
started, the Consultants do a wonder- 
fully good job. When they fail, it is 
usually because, in trying to keep out of 
ruts, they skid. 


AVOIDANCE OF CONFLICT 
OF INTEREST 


* has been suggested that CP require 
of every reviewer a signed statement 
that reads: 


I hereby declare under the penalties for 
perjury that I neither like nor dislike the 
author of this book. 


If CP’s pages begin to turn up blank, 
you will now know why. Even the affec- 
tive indifference point may not be neu- 
tral but an equal mixture of abience 
and adience. 


{ very good example of the use of hy- 
pothesis is provided by Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America; it has many of the 
features of a classic discovery in science. 
Columbus was obsessed with the idea that 
if the earth were round he could reach the 
East Indies by sailing west. Notice the fol- 
lowing points: (a) the idea was by no 
means original, but he had obtained some 
additional scraps of information; (b) he 
met difficulties in getting someone to pro- 
vide the money as well as in making the 
actual experiment; (c) he did not find the 
expected new route but, indeed, found a 
new half of the world; (d) despite all evi- 
dence to the contrary, he clung to the be- 
lief that he had found a new route to the 
Orient; (e) he got little credit or reward 
during his lifetime; (f) evidence has since 
been brought forward to show that he was 
by no means the first European to reach 
America. 

—A. S. PARKES 


The Taste and 
Smell of Things 


H. Kalmus and S. J. Hubbard 


The Chemical Senses in Health and 
Disease. Springfield, Il.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. Pp. viii + 95. 


$3.75. 
Reviewed by Litoyp M. BEIDLER 


Dr. Kalmus is a Reader in Biology and 
Dr. Hubbard a Lecturer in Physiology, 
both at the University of London. The 
former is a geneticist who has written 
on the genetics of taste variations and 
chemical perception in dogs and bees. 
He asked Dr. Hubbard to collaborate 
with him to supply the competence of a 
physiologist. See the review for a little 
more about them. The reviewer, Dr. 
Beidler, is Professor of Physiology in 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, 
where he is studying the properties of 
gustatory and olfactory receptors by 
the use of electrophysiological tech- 
niques. In 1959 he was Bowditch Lec- 
turer for the American Physiological 
Society. 


— major thesis that these authors 
put forward is this: “Taste, smell, 
and common chemical sense are regarded 
not only as subjective phenomena but 
also as straddling the perennial gulf 
between the objective and subjective. 
Their development is explained on Dar- 
winian lines and the chemical sensations, 
in particular, are considered as being 
associated with entities which, by the 
acceptance or rejection of vital ob- 
jects, play an important role in the 
economy of life.” The book was writ- 
ten in response to “agreeable flattering 
letters” from several editors who read 
with interest an article by Kalmus on 
the chemical senses in the Scientific 
American. Since he is primarily a ge- 
neticist, he did not feel competent to 
review the latest advances in the elec- 
trophysiology and anatomy of the gus- 
tatory and olfactory structures. There- 
fore, he asked Dr. Hubbard, a sensory 
physiologist interested in mechanorecep- 
tors, to collaborate. This unusual mar- 
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riage of authors significantly colors the 
content of the book and contributes both 
weakness and strength. 

No scholarly and comprehensive ac- 
count of the chemical senses has been 
written in book form during the past 
thirty years, although an excellent ar- 
ticle on taste by Pfaffmann has recently 
appeared in the Handbook of Physiol- 
ogy, Dethier has several 
excellent reviews of insect chemorecep- 
tion. The present book by Kalmus and 
Hubbard, a monograph in the American 
Lectures in 


and written 


Living Chemistry series, 
consists essentially of five essays in 76 
pages and does not represent a compre- 
hensive account of the field as it exists 
today. For example, the discussion of 
the anatomy of the taste and olfactory 
structures does not include any of the 
recent and relevant data from the elec- 
tron microscope. The electrophysiologi- 
cal material is reasonably up to date, 
but the treatment is cursory and only a 
few papers in the field have been chosen 
for discussion. Probably the most disap- 
pointing part of the book is that de- 
voted to the works of the senior author. 
This discourse on the excellent research 
of Kalmus on origin of 
tasters and nontasters (and the possible 
relation of these certain dis- 
eases), on the sensitivity of dogs to 


the genetic 


facts to 


odors, and on the importance of odor to 
bees, should have been expanded. 
Because neither author is a specialist 
in chemoreception, they bring new views 
on it into their book. For example, the 
acceptance or rejection of food by taste 
is considered as a consequence of natu- 
the unusual sweet 
taste of nonnutritional saccharin is ex- 


ral selection, and 
plained as an accidental by-product of 
a_ selection concerned 
other nutritional substances needed for 
survival. 
Throughout 


originally 


the book, many refer- 
ences are made to the complexity of 
sensory processes, other than those of 
taste and olfaction, processes involved 
in the eating of food. The over-all re- 
action to the food is thought to depend 
upon the person’s physiological state as 
well as his ideas of what a given food 
should be like. 

The authors see signs of greater re- 
search activity in olfaction. Recent tech- 
niques used in the study of the response 
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with 


of the olfactory bulb, epithelium, and 
primary nerves to odorous stimulation 
show great promise for the objective 
study of olfaction. It is the opinion of 
the authors, however, that the basis of 
odor quality is still obscure since no 
single olfactory nerve recordings have 
been successful. 

The modern olfactory theories of 
neither Mullins nor Davis and Taylor 


are discussed. The authors tend to favor 
Beidler’s adsorption theory of the stimu- 
lation of taste receptions over enzymatic 
theories. 

The book is very interesting to read 
and is particularly informative about 
selected research in the electrophysiol- 
ogy of the taste and olfactory organs, 
but a more comprehensive account of 
the field would have been welcome. 


Physical Pattern of the Very Active 
Life 


Warren R. Johnson (Ed.) 


Science and Medicine of Exercise and Sports. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1960. Pp. xvi + 740. $12.00. 


Reviewed by J. E. 


The author, Dr. Johnson, is Professor 
of Health Education and Physical Edu- 
cation in the College of Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation and Health of the 
University of Maryland. The reviewer, 
Dr. Cotes, is a physiologist, a member 
of the British Medical Research Coun- 
cil, attached to the Pneumoconiosis Re- 
search Unit (Cardiff) of Llandough Hos- 
pital at North Penarth in Glamorgan- 
shire, South Wales. He was a founding 
member of the Training and Fitness 
Section of the British Ergonomics Re- 
search Society. He developed the oxy- 
gen masks for the British Mount Ever- 
est Expedition in 1953. 


poke of medicine and of the 
active life share a common interest 
in the limits of human performance, 
and a which extends from 
prophet Daniel to the physiologist and 
miler Bannister. They have collaborated 
in the ascent of Mount Everest and in 
exploration of the sea bottom, as well 
as in such day-to-day problems as the 
rehabilitation of the disabled. Physiol- 
ogy is taught in Colleges of Physical 
Education and the biological require- 
ments for exceptional performance are 
in every textbook of physiology. Thus 
there might seem to be no need for fur- 
ther integration, but this impression is 


heritage 


Cores 


illusionary. In relation to sport, there 
are, for example, big gaps in our un- 
derstanding of the and 
psychological constitution of the athlete 
and of the changes effected by training 
and environment. In relation to health, 
we have still to evolve a way of life ap- 
propriate to this age of leisure. 
Problems such as these are stimulat- 
ing research the world over, 
including the physiologists and physical 
educationalists who, together with a 
small band of psychologists, have con- 
tributed to this book. They aim to sum- 
marize the position in their respective 
fields, to indicate the limitations of our 
present knowledge, and to specify the 
directions in which further research is 
needed. The outcome is a series of re- 
view articles describing the physiology 
of exercises. They provide good cover- 
age of the changes which take place 
during maturation and aging and add 
much that is of interest on the psycho- 
logical, cultural, and therapeutic aspects 
of the subject. The emphasis is on es- 
tablished knowledge obtained from labo- 
ratory investigations rather than from 
the field of action. In the physiological 
section the reviewer recommends the 
articles on neuromuscular integration, 
which include a good account of the 
gamma efferent system, and on thermal 


physiological 
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regulation, which should be compulsory | RONALD books in psychology i Pa te 


reading for those contemplating physi- 
cal activity in the heat. Dr. R. L. 
Riley contributes an impressively origi- 
nal account of pulmonary function in 
relation to exercise, and relevant  in- 
formation about metabolism and body 
fluids is well presented. By contrast, the 


treatment of the does not 


circulation 
come across so clearly, partly because 
it is subdivided into a number of chap- 
ters. It is a pity though that no men- 
tion is made of recent work on cardiac 
control (cf. Rushmer and Smith, Physio- 
logical Reviews, 1959, 39, 41) and the 
reader who stops at page 200 may be 
left with the erroneous impressien (Fig 
10.7) that the recovery 
after maximal exercise is the 
fit and unfit This point is 
taken up correctly on page 410 (Fig. 
21.4). 

There is a good account of problems 
presented by sport diving, but a parallel 
article on work altitude, 
while provocative, is unsubstantial. It 
could, with advantage, be expanded and 
equipped with diagrams and more refer- 


pulse curve 
same in 


subject 


capacity at 


ences in a second edition. The reviewer 
enjoyed most of the other sections: in 
general they provide adequate introduc- 
tions to their subjects. 

The Science and Medicine of Exercise 
and Sports can be recommended as a 
summary of the current views of physi- 
ologists, human biologists, psychologists 
and clinicians on this important subject. 
It brings together in one place much of 
the basic information which the Physi- 
how- 
ever, he will need to go elsewhere for 
enlightened discussion of practical prob- 


cal Education Scientist requires; 


lems such as warm-up and the use of 
drugs, for they are not mentioned in the 
index. Moreover, the contribution which 
the experimental psychologist can make 
to training methods through the appli- 
cation of information theory seems to 
have been neglected. There is also need 
for a fuller treatment, in terms of hu- 
man biology and athletic performance, 
of the relationship between the stimulus 
which training provides and its effects. 
Such material is now appearing in lim- 
ited quantities from research labora- 
it is to be hoped that perusal of 
this book will encourage others to con- 
tribute to this important field. 


tories; 


GEORGE H. ZIMNY, 
New. This textbook provides a de- 
tailed treatment of the attitudes and 
practices of the experimental labora- 
tory. [tis designed to help the student 
develop an understanding and appreci- 
ation of the experimental method, par- 
ticularly as it is used in psychology. 
Several specific methods of measure- 
ment, control, and analysis are dis- 
cussed. ‘Two prepared experiments in- 
cluding the problem, method, and set 


Method in Experimental Psychology 


Marquette University 
of actual data are shown as a guide in 
making reports. 

The book includes sample data 
record sheets, pre-run and post-run 
forms, tables of random numbers, and 
other helpful) methodological tools. 
The Instructor’s Manual contains a 
series of tested multiple-choice ques- 
tions. A volume in A Psychology Series 
ediled by J. MeV. Hunt. 1961, 366 pp. 


$5.50 


Principles of General Psychology 


GREGORY A. KIMBLE, Duke University 


Widely used textbook treats con- 
temporary psychology as an objective, 
observational science. introduces 
students to the broad field of study and 
basic methodology; covers sensation 
and perception, the rudiments of de- 
velopmental psychology and learning 
theory, behavior dynamics, ete. 

Sook treats important areas of psy- 
chology in terms of key experiments; 
discusses elementary statistical meth- 


Psychology of Personality 


ods as an important psychological tool, 
showing by example their use in concrete 
investigations. . . factual and vigor- 
ous.’—William J. MeGill, MVassa- 
chuselts Institute of Technology. “Ex- 
cellent... JOURNAL OF 
PsycHorHerapy. “A masterful pres- 
entation of systematic psychology.” 

William Kessen, Yale University. 
Instructor's Manual and Student Work- 
book available. 1956. 400 pp. $6.75 


HUBERT BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan University 


A systematic analysis of the 
structure and function of the human 
personality, drawing heavily on the 
holistic, field-psychological, and per- 
ceptual points of view. Book reviews 
the various personality theories and 
typologies; details the organic, social, 
and cultural foundations of persevality. 


Concentrating on personality organiza- 
tion and dynamics, book emphasizes 
the expressive nature of behavior and 
the crucial role of the individual's per- 
ception of self. A volume in A Psy- 
chology Series edited by J. MeV. Hunt. 
1961. 534 pp. $7.00 


Speech Disorders and Nondirective Therapy 


Client-Centered Counseling and Play Therapy 


ROBERT F. HEJNA, University of Connecticut 


This important book applies non- 
directive techniques of psychotherapy 
to the treatment of speech disorders. 
After a discussion of the general philoso- 
phy of the nondirective approach, it 
fully describes the techniques of play 
therapy for children and client-centered 
counseling for adults. Attention is 


focused on such practical details as 
relationships with parents, limits of 
permissiveness in play sessions, the 
structuring of initial interviews with 
older clients, ete. Extensive transcrip- 
tions of actual interviews. 1960. 33% 
pp. $6.50 


Stuttering and Personality Dynamics 


Play Therapy. Projective Therapy, and Counseling 
ALBERT T. MURPHY, Boston University; and 
RUTH M. FITZSIMONS, Warwick School Department, Rhode Island 


A uniquely integrated approach 
to the origins, diagnosis, and treatment 
of stuttering. This book views stutter- 
ing behavior from the vantage point of 
interpersonal dynamics. Emphasizing 
the therapist-stutterer relationship as 
the key to all effective therapy, book 
stresses the treatment of stutterers 


through psychodynamic therapy and 
covers a wide variety of therapeutic 
techniques for both children and adults. 
Many transcripts of therapy sessions 
give valuable insights into the com- 
plexities of stuttering. 1960. 519 pp. 

$6.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Essays about Psychotherapy 


Jules H. Masserman and J. L. Moreno (Eds.) 


Progress in Psychotherapy. Vol. V: Review and Integrations. New York : 
Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. x + 262. $8.50. 


Reviewed by RALPH W. HEINE 


Both of the editors are identified in the 
review. Dr. Heine, the reviewer, became 
involved with clinical psychology in 
World War II and, after various ex- 
periences, became Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist at a VA Clinic in 1953. Three 
years later he returned to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he had taken his 
PhD in 1950, as Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Chief Clinical Psycholo- 
gist in the newly formed Department of 
Psychiatry. A joint appointment in the 
Department of Psychology involves him 
in the training of clinical psychologists, 
and his especial concern with nonspe- 
cific social factors which influence out- 
come in psychotherapy forms the basis 
of his current research activities. 


— the fifth annual volume of 
short papers to appear under the 
general title Progress in Psychotherapy, 
contains a review of the previous four 
collections, wherein the reviewer, John 
Ehrenwald, asks, “Do the contributions 
to the first four volumes actually 
support a claim of progress in the field?” 
If his doubts were raised by his review 
of I through IV, they will scarcely be 
stilled by a reading of number V. There 
is little in this volume which by any rea- 
sonable definition could be construed as 
a report of very recent progress in psy- 
chotherapeutic research, technique, or 
theory. Perhaps, as Dr. Ehrenwald im- 
plies, there is from one year to the next 
but little to point to in the way of 
progress, yet, one wonders, could not 
more of the contributors have tried? 
Among the more puzzling contribu- 
tions to a volume presumably delineat- 
ing recent progress (if not that achieved 
specifically between 1959 and 1960) is 
Premature Termination of Treatment 
by Richard N. Kohl. The bibliography 
of this chapter lists titles spanning only 
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the years 1928 to 1950 (none of which 
is a report of research); yet the author 
observes that “Premature termination of 
treatment is a topic for investigation 
which deserves far greater attention 
than it has received thus far.’ Since 
scores of theoretical and research papers 
bearing on premature termination (in- 
cluding more than one summary of the 
literature) have appeared during the last 
decade, either Dr. Kohl or the editors 
must be putting an unusual construction 
on the word Progress. As a matter of 
fact only a little more than 25 per- 
cent of the contributors who appended 
bibliographies (one-third did not) listed 
titles more recent than 1957. 

In learning more about the editors, 
Dr. J. L. Moreno and Dr. Jules H. 
Masserman, one may come to under- 
stand better the contradiction between 
the title and contents of Progress of 
Psychotherapy. Dr. Moreno, the Direc- 
tor and founder of the Academy of Psy- 
chodrama and Group Psychotherapy at 
Beacon, New York, is surely the most 
assertive and influential advocate of 
the sociometric and psychodramatic ap- 
proach to psychotherapy. As Ehrenwald 
states in his review: 


Moreno sets himself no less a goal than to 
bring the whole of human society within 
the scope of the psychotherapist, to func- 
tion as a cosmotherapist, as it were. Where, 
then, is the cosmotherapist’s mandate de- 
rived from? According to Moreno, it is de- 
rived from the therapist’s self-psychother- 
apy, as illustrated by Jesus, Buddha and 
St. Francis. (Freud’s example of self-analy- 
sis is conspicuously absent from Moreno’s 
list, as is, for that matter, J. L. Moreno’s.) 
In any case, successful self-therapy is “the 
province of therapeutic genius.” The next 
step may or may not be the “dialogic 
method” which remains confined to a privi- 
leged minority. In turn, the advent of group 


psychotherapy, a “sociology of the people, 
by the people and for the people”—this is 
what Moreno describes as the “third psy- 
chiatric revolution.” The ultimate goal of 
this approach is a therapeutic society, ie., 
a society in which each member functions 
as a therapeutic agent in relation to other 
members, and each group as a_ potential 
therapeutic agent for other groups. Soci 
ometry, aiming at the quantitative study 
of group behavior as it is manifested by 
mutual attraction or repulsion of members 
of the group and expressed in terms of 
tele, forms the experimental basis of the 
method. This method, although it confines 
attention to a single variable held respon- 
sible for group cohesion, undoubtedly has 
provided a wealth of information about the 
structure and dynamics of groups, both 
spontaneous and experimental. Such other 
variables postulated by Moreno as spon- 
taneity, creativity or the concept of telic 
sensitivity itself, are less clearly defined 
and are in need of further evaluation. But, 
on his own admission, Moreno’s major 
contribution to contemporary psychother- 
apy lies more in the field of action aimed 
at a “therapeutic world order” than in the 
academic niceties of strict conceptualization 
and systematization. He is more concerned 
with what he calls “existential validation,” 
with man’s existential encounter with his 
fellowmen, than with scientific criteria of 
success or failure of a particular type of 
treatment in well-defined nosologic entities 


A man who so defines his professional 
aims could not reasonably be expected 
to take particular and systematic note 
of such tiny steps as may have been 
made in the field of psychotherapy be- 
tween one year and another. Moreover, 
Dr. Moreno is not likely to participate 
in the commonly held belief that ‘prog- 
ress’ in understanding psychotherapy, as 
in any field, is achieved by the slow, 
uneven advance of knowledge by diverse 
individuals working on a broad front. 
Rather, Dr. Moreno apparently identi- 
fies himself with the great-intuitive-leap- 
forward school of scientific progress. 
Thus as an editor he would surely re- 
gard his asking contributors to be sys- 
tematic in locating their work in the 
matrix of present day theory and re- 
search as a somewhat pointless demand. 

Dr. Jules H. Masserman is Professor 
of Neurology and Psychiatry at North- 
western University Medical School in 
Chicago and Director of Education at 
the newly completed Illinois State Psy- 
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McGraw-Hill Books in Psychology: New and Upcoming 


VERBAL LEARNING AND 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


Edited by CHARLES N. COFER, New York 


University. Available in September, 1961. 


An advanced work containing papers and discussions from 
a conference on verbal learning and verbal behavior held 
in 1960, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and New 
York University. Outstanding contributors consider sepa- 
rate problem areas. Included are: J. Deese, A. E. Goss, 
W. A. Bousfield, W. A. Russell, C. E. Noble, L. Postman, 
B. 1. Underwood, and others. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH 
CHILDREN: The Theory and 
Practice of Play Therapy 


By HAIM G. GINOTT, New York Univer- 
sity. The McGraw-Hill Psychology and Human 
Development in Education Series. Ready in July, 
1961. 


Here is the first book on group play-therapy. It is a prac- 
tical book, giving the reader clear descriptions of play- 
therapy techniques and of the rationales which support 
them. In dealing with problems, the emphasis is on con- 
creteness; in suggesting solutions, the stress is on specificity. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
The Principles of Learning in Teaching 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Psychology and Human 
Development in Education Series. 640 pages, 
$7.50. 


The purpose of this text is to “‘aid teachers in meeting the 
challenge of modern education: the provision of better educa- 
tion for children and youth.” It focuses the scientific 
knowledge we have accumulated both about the individual 
characteristics of children and youth and about how they 
learn on two ways of attaining higher levels of accomplish- 
ment: 1. providing for each individual the kind of education 
from which he can profit most, and 2. improving the effi- 
ciency of learning of all students. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, University of 
Wisconsin. 760 pages. $7.50. 


This outstanding introductory text has been carefully re- 
vised. The writing, new design, format and materials have 
been coordinated to make it more challenging and rigorous. 
The text, as before, is broad in coverage and organized to 
meet the needs of courses with varying emphasis. It covers 
the traditional topics of general psychology and individual 
differences, as well as the physiological, social, applied, and 
clinical areas. 


READINGS FOR AN 
INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By RICHARD A. KING, University of North 
Carolina. Available in September, 1961. 


A stimulating collection of supplementary readings especially 
prepared to coordinate with the Morgan text, INTRODUC- 
TION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. Each of the 
twenty chapters of this book contains from two to five articles 
with introductory material for each article. The articles 
have been selected for their historical importance, their 
ability to amplify points in the text, and their ability to 
provide an effective focus for discussion in the classroom. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: 
A Program for Self-Instruction 


By JAMES G. HOLLAND and B. F. SKIN- 
NER, Harvard University. Text edition, 400 
pages, $3.50. 


This volume is a teaching machine program covering the 
principles of the analysis of behavior. It is written for the 
beginning psychological level and covers simple operant 
conditioning, shaping or response differentiation, operant 
discrimination, schedules of reinforcement, classical or 
Pavlovian conditioning, aversive control, and motivation 
and emotion as analyzed in this operant framework. A 
second major aim of this program is to provide a model for 
persons interested in programming other subject matters. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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chiatric Institute. He is a prolific and 
widely respected author, an_ inspiring 
teacher and, not too many years ago, a 
creative experimentalist in an animal 
laboratory. He is an ardent yachtsman, 
a competent musician and an entertain- 
ing speaker and raconteur—to round out 
a summary of his talents. 

Dr. Masserman is, however, some- 

what skeptical regarding the achieve- 
ments of contemporary scientific psy- 
chotherapy. Again we may quote from 
Ehrenwald’s chapter: 
Jules Masserman is inclined to delegate our 
therapeutic endeavors to the realm of man’s 
Ur-defenses, or primary delusions, or at 
least he traces the roots of psychotherapy 
back to man’s quest for magic omnipotence 
and omniscience to which he resorts as 
antidotes to “disease, desertion, and dis- 
integration.” In Masserman’s view, our 
most up-to-date concepts of scientific psy- 
chotherapy are still of a largely mythologic 
nature. 

Apparently Dr. Masserman, for very 
different reasons, can be counted upon no 
more than Dr. Moreno to extract schol- 
arly rigor from contributors to a volume 
on psychotherapy—to stimulate some 
zeal in his authors for describing the 
structure to which each is adding his 
own particular brick. In an area of sci- 
entific endeavor in which he has greater 
faith, he would, no doubt, be more de- 
manding. 


WY ns the papers in Progress in 


Psychotherapy have little to do with 
the title, several are likely to be inter- 
esting to practicing psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers. The term 
interesting is more appropriate than, 
say, helpful, since the papers with few 
exceptions are too brief and too general 
for didactic purposes, while the lack of 
methodological description and the pau- 
city of reference to empirical findings 
make the collection of doubtful use to 
the researcher. The theoretician will be 
dismayed by the casualness with which 
many authors state or fail to state the 
propositions on which their submissions 
rest. 

The collection is loosely organized un- 
der six subtitles, in addition to Ehren- 
wald’s review, sandwiched between travel 
diaries of the editors. In the opening 
section Moreno reports on his recent 
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experiences in the USSR and as a finale, 
Masserman describes his participation as 
a distinguished guest in the First Czecho- 
slovak Psychiatric Congress with Inter- 
national Participation as well as his ex- 
periences as a tourist in Yugoslavia. 
Thus it is difficult to discern what 
function this annual collection of pa- 
pers is supposed to serve. It is not a 
cogent, systematic summary of the re- 
cent literature; it is not a review of re- 
search; it is not comprised of well-de- 
veloped, retrospective commentaries nor 
of speculative essays. It is most of all 


a heterogeneous collection of papers of 
uneven quality in which the criteria for 
inclusion are not apparent. The ‘grand 
plan’ for the series, if it exists, is not 
readily discernible, and CP does not 
want abstracts of unconnected papers, 
no matter how stimulating they may be 
separately. Indeed there are a few stimu- 
lating and informative papers in the col- 
lection; nevertheless it raises the ques- 
tion whether this series could not be 
more useful if it were more deliberately 
edited to fulfill some well-defined infor- 
mational purpose. 


Our Civilization Now 


Franz Alexander 


The Western Mind in Transition: 


An Eyewitness Story. New York: 


Random House, 1960. Pp. xviii + 300. $5.00. 


Reviewed by H. 


Since the book is almost an autobiog- 
raphy, the author, Dr. Alexander, is 
identified in the review. He is at pres- 
ent the Head of the Psychiatric Depart- 
ment of the Mt. Sinai Hospital in Los 
Angeles and Director of the Hospital's 
Psychiatric and Psychosomatic Research 
Institute. He used to be Director of the 
Psychoanalytic Institute in Chicago. The 
reviewer, Dr. Scarbrough, has been a 
clinical psychologist, practicing in Los 
Angeles for over twenty years. He is a 
PhD from the State University of Iowa, 
who studied under Kurt Lewin, Ken- 
neth Spence, and Wendell Johnson, who 
learned something about logical posi- 
tivism from Herbert Feigl, and who 
managed somehow to pick up instruc- 
tion in general semantics from the great 
Korzybski in Chicago. 


eae Franz Alexander’s other books, 
(Psychoanalysis and Psychother- 
apy, Psychosomatic Medicine, Funda- 
ments of Psychoanalysis, Our Age of 
Unreason), these chapters are very un- 
even in adequacy of coverage, original- 
ity, and depth of thought. There is an 
‘American’ sense of hurry emanating 
from the whole work. Yet, if the reader 


E. SCARBROUGH 


is willing to look behind this obvious 
surface defect, he will be richly re- 
warded, for there are chapters written 
in an inspired mood and showing tre- 
mendous intellectual range, chapters that 
offer original approaches to subjects of 
current concern to all social scientists. 
Furthermore, there are, in the lighter 
chapters, isolated paragraphs, even sen- 
tences, so insightful, so provocative, as 
to be on a par with the value of the 
whole book. 

There is a surface division of the 
work: Book I deals with the life his- 
tory of its author and Book II with cer- 
tain selected aspects of our current 
Western world, all presented as a bril- 
liantly read and extremely flexible psy- 
choanalyst sees them. Underlying this 
arrangement there are certain themes 
that run through the entire book: indus- 
trialization equals conformity; the most 
fundamental discoveries in science are 
arrived at by curious men under no 
great pressure to be involved with ap- 
plications; psychoanalysis should be re- 
search-based and open-ended or it will 
degenerate into “methodolatry” and final 
defeat; rational forces, where they have 
a workable technique, as in psychoanaly- 
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sis, will conquer, if there be not too 
great an intensification of the cold war: 
there must be room in life for play and 
spontaneous activities. 

The unevenness appears in Book II. 
Book I, the life history, unrolls in an 
orderly and fascinating manner, bring- 
ing the realization quite early in the 
book that the author could have suc- 
ceeded in several callings besides the 
one in which he has had such an illus- 
trious history. (Franz Alexander, MD, 
was the first training candidate at the 
Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute, founder 
and for twenty-five years director of the 
Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute, cur- 
rently the head of the Psychiatric De- 
partment and Director of Research at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles, au- 
thor of many books in which new and 
courageous approaches to psychoanaly- 
sis were introduced to the therapeutic 
world.) For one thing Alexander would 
have made an excellent poet. He could 
easily have been a top-rate art critic. 

He is also an excellent historian be- 
cause he is able to select and emphasize 
the dominant and interrelated trends 
that in one period signal the larger and 
sharper breaks coming. His discussion 
of “the collapse of the spiritual fabric 
of the nineteenth century,” covering 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, the changes in 
the arts from Cézanne on, the impact 
of Einstein and Heisenberg, is unique in 
my reading. He does not try to link up 
the wars and great changes with any one 
of these events but points out that the 
events are all part of some correlated 
underlying process. 

One theme from the life history the 
reviewer would question. It is apparent 
from his interaction with his distin- 
guished father and from his cultural 
milieu that Alexander is first and fore- 
most a child of the French Enlighten- 
ment. Diderot is his patron saint. This 
makes him a sensitive historian but 
brings some limitations into his psycho- 
analytic innovations where he empha- 
sizes a few overrational procedures. 
These particular innovations are not 
germane, however, to his over-all psy- 
choanalytic contributions. 


I. the thematic part of the book, the 
argument that industrialization equals 
conformity and loss of ego identity, a 


theme which is superficially supposed to 
tie together the whole book, suffers 
most. First of all the author has tried 
to cover too much and the space left to 
deal with this basic idea is much too 
small. All that he can do with this 
theme is to point out specific evidences 
of the influence, and that process is of 
necessity highly selective. Furthermore, 
I believe Alexander’s attempt to be fair 
and to bring out counter-trends is weak 
and has suffered from a European stereo- 
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FRANZ ALEXANDER 


type of America. A good antidote to it 
would be the modern de Toqueville— 
The Image of America by Father Bruck- 
berger, the Chaplain of the French Re- 
sistance, who traces a continuing in- 
dividualistic and intellectual trend in 
America all the way back to Jefferson. 
To discuss America apart from the his- 
tory of its subgroups is not good social 
science. 

The evidence from Alexander's own life 
brings up many contradictions. While 
still in Europe he trained many noncon- 
formist Americans. He was brought to 
America by Robert Hutchins, himself 
not an inconsiderable American intellec- 
tual figure. After slight initial difficulties 
Alexander was welcomed in Chicago. 
Freud’s pessimism about America was 
not borne out. After Hitler America be- 
came the chief home of psychoanalysis. 
Why America? Look at his chief argu- 
ment: the development of an organiza- 


tional school in psychoanalysis, empha- 
sizing “methodolatry,” is another evi- 
dence of the general trend toward con- 
formity. This is not substantiated by his 
own account. His conclusion is somewhat 
vitiated by his neglect to point out the 
significance of the development of a 
arallel group with an open-ended ap- 
proach. I do not find that the appoint- 
ments open to this more flexible group 
have anything of the grim persecutory 
element with which the universities 
greeted Freud in Europe. A more de- 
cisive counter-argument, arising from 
more human considerations, is that he 
does not throw on the scales the effect 
of his own life and teachings in provid- 
ing a rallying point for the dynamically 
oriented psychoanalytic group. 

The second major theme in the book 
has to do with cultural conditions un- 
der which a scientist can best work. 
This is a question involving a mass of 
data and is difficult of resolution. Alex- 
ander discusses the living situation of 
the modern seminal thinkers in theo- 
retical physics, the controversy in Eng- 
land between Bernal’s point of view, 
the central planning approach, and the 
view of Polanyi that “science should 
pursue truth regardless of society's in- 
terests.” He considers the cold war as 
something forced upon us but neverthe- 
less severely limiting the true spirit of 
science by forcing a large emphasis on 
application. This theme shows a life- 
time of thought and reading in the 
physical sciences, a firm therapeutic 
grasp on value of spontaneity and curi- 
osity in the development of the whole 
person, and particularly the thinking 
whole person. His treatment here is 
deft, sure, and original. 


y ee discussion of the Revolution in 
Art is full of flashing insights and be- 
speaks Alexander's lifelong exposure to 
the works of outstanding painters and 
also his more recent experiences in lec- 
turing in Los Angeles on the cultural 
and individual psychodynamics underly- 
ing specific works of art. In a word, 
the world of painters is seen as having 
turned away, roughly around the period 
of World War I, from a loving recrea- 
tion of the outside world (the Impres- 
sionist School) to a savage and total 
retreat of the Abstract variety. Now in 
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America he sees signs of some more 
optimistic returns to creative modifica- 
tions of reality. 

The chapter on existentialism and psy- 
choanalysis is the first clear, non-east- 
ern-linguistically-muddled account of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the move- 
ment that I have read. Alexander was 
familiar with Kierkegaard and Nietzche 
in his youth. In his later years he 
re-evaluated existentialism against the 
growing feeling of cog-like existence in 
the world and re-affirmed its impor- 
tance but pointed out many ways in 
‘hich psychoanalysis had already met 
its challenge. A volume by him dedi- 
cated to this subject would be invalu- 
able in clearing the worsening Ameri- 
can fog on this matter. 


To sum up, since this is in a minor 
way an autobiography, we may say that 
Franz Alexander stands revealed as a 
protean man, a man of the Enlighten- 
ment. His weak spots—his hurry, his 
tendency to cover everything, his Eu- 
ropean glasses to look at America—are 
pretty small flyspecks compared to his 
daring innovations in psychoanalysis. 
His importance to psychologists may be 
glimpsed in the following quotation: 


The challenge before us is to transform the 
psychoanalytic method of treatment, which 
in its original form was primarily devised 
for research, into a more effective, more 
economical, more reliable therapeutic tool 
The response to this challenge appears at 
present in the form of persistent experi- 
mentation with so-called psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented psychotherapy, in which 
both psychoanalysis and other analytically 
oriented psychoanalysts are engaged. If the 
psychoanalytic institutes, due to conserva- 
tism and inertia, do not take up this chal- 
lenge, they will soon lose their influence 
upon the development of psychiatry in 
America. 


Now today even Lucifer will admit, if 
you get him in a corner, that truth is the 
mightiest warrior of them all. The only 
trouble is truancy. Sometimes he can’t be 
found for centuries. Then he will bob up 
unexpectedly, break a few heads, and skip 
away. 


—Herywoop Broun 
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Thinking about 
Thinking 
Robert Thomson 


The Psychology of Thinking. Bal- 
timore: Penguin Books, 1959. Pp. 
215. $.95. 


Reviewed by MicHart A. WALLACH 


The author, Robert Thomson, is Senior 
Tutor at University College, at the 
Durham University in England. He was 
trained at Edinburgh University and 
has occupied himself for some time with 
guidance, testing, projective techniques, 
play therapy, and their relatives. This 
is his first book, but he is now, in col- 
laboration with Wladyslw Sluckin, at 
work on a book about learning. The re- 
viewer, Wallach, is Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. After a Swarth- 
more BA, he obtained a Harvard PhD, 
shaped in part by Jerome Bruner as a 
modern cognitist. He has been a Fellow 
at Cambridge University, has taught at 
Harvard, and is now concerned with 
decision making, cognitive originality, 
and other functions of the personality. 


the Zeitgeist has an effect 
worthy of consideration—a point 
to which Professor Boring has called 
attention—seems well illustrated when 
we consider the spate of recent work 
that has appeared concerning thinking, 
in all of the three major divisions of the 
topic: reasoning and problem solving, 
language, imagination and fantasy. Per- 
haps the flood of Piaget’s ‘second phase’ 
of research, which concerns all three as- 
pects and which has been appearing in 
English translation at a steady rate since 
1950, provided one immediate stimulus. 
At any rate we find, within the decade 
just ended, each of the three kinds of 
work proliferating rapidly. 

Emphasizing problem solving and rea- 
soning activities, books have appeared 
by Price (1953) and Bruner, Goodnow 
and Austin (1956) on concepts; by 
Bartlett (1958), Wertheimer (1959), in 
the form of a new edition, and Miller, 
Galanter and Pribram (1960), on prob- 


lem-solution processes. With regard to 
language, we now possess books by Mil- 
ler (1951), Osgood, Suci and Tannen- 
baum (1957), and Brown (1958). Con- 
cerning fantasy and imagination as 
studied from the content analysis of 
verbal materials, and concerning the re- 
lated, mysterious issues of originality 
and creativity, we find volumes by Mc- 
Clelland, Atkinson, Clark and Lowell 
(1953), McKellar (1957), Atkinson 
(1958), Anderson (1959), Berlyne 
(1960), and Stein and Heinze (1960). 
And finally, reviewing the experimental 
and theoretical developments reported 
in journal and book form, are such texts 
as those by Humphrey (1951), Vinacke 
(1952), and Johnson (1955). 

This catalogue is intended to be in- 
dicative, not exhaustive. One point to 
which it draws attention is that Euro- 
pean participation in this area of study 
is quite strong—in contrast to the situa- 
tion for many other fields of psycho- 
logical research, which enjoy (or suffer 
from) a more exclusive American mo- 
nopoly. Thus, 7 of the 18 studies de- 
scribed are by authors who have done 
all or considerable amounts of their 
work to date overseas. Other than Piaget 
and Wertheimer, the remaining 5 of 
these 7 are British. 

Robert Thomson's book adds a sixth 
British author to the list. He is Senior 
Tutor at University College, Durham, 
and has lectured both in philosophy and 
psychology. His book is a review text, 
in the tradition of the three cited above. 
Wherein does it differ from them? 

First, it is aimed at a more general 
audience; it hopes to reach intelligent 
readers who are not directly concerned 
with academic psychology in addition to 
those who are. It succeeds well in this 
objective: partly because it has more 
the feel of an essay than do the other 
texts; partly because it has a more philo- 
sophical orientation than do Vinacke and 
Johnson—although it shares this attri- 
bute with Humphrey. It is of some in- 
terest that both of the British authors 
give greater consideration to the philo- 
sophical context that surrounds and in- 
deed has implicitly nourished much of 
the research concerning thinking, while 
both of the American authors provide 
more comprehensive coverage of all re- 
search materials relevant to the field. 
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Second, Thomson summarizes some of 
Piaget’s more recent research in a con- 
cise and readable chapter. This material 
was not treated in the other three re- 
view texts. Third, Thomson abstracts 
some of the findings and interpretations 
from the Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin 
volume cited earlier. Here our author 
appropriately emphasizes the significance 
of making overt the sequential decision 
aspects involved in much of reflective 
thinking. Fourth, he describes Osgood’s 
mediation hypothesis and explores some 
examples of its use as a tool for inter- 
preting research on thinking. Fifth, he 
reviews some of Mowrer’s recent work 
on language. 

While covering recent trends in rea- 
soning and language in a fairly repre- 
sentative way for the general reader, 
this reviewer feels that the same can- 
not be said with regard to Thomson's 
treatment of the imagination and crea- 
tivity as an aspect of thinking. It is just 
because the volume contains discussions 
on the dynamics of thinking and on crea- 
tivity that the relatively light coverage 
given to recent work in these areas 
causes some concern. Thus, while Mas- 
low is cited and one may detect the 
influence of McKellar’s excellent discus- 
sions of imagery—inclusions which in- 
deed are appropriate—the author neg- 
lects equally relevant current research 
on fantasy and originality by Barron, 
McClelland. Rogers. and Stein, among 
others. The neglect of McClelland may 
stem from the motivation label typically 
attached to his work which is actually 
quite relevant to the study of imagina- 
tion and fantasy. While it certainly 
would be inappropriate to expect exten- 
sive coverage by Thomson, his failure 
to evaluate such research is misleading 
when coupled with the implication that 
there is nothing else to report on these 
topics. 

In sum, Thomson’s book provides sec- 
ondary source for certain recent re- 
searches concerning the aspects of rea- 
soning and language in thinking and 
shows a refreshing awareness of the 
field's philosophical background. It is to 
be regretted, nevertheless, that the au- 
thor did not choose to represent in 
greater detail creativity and fantasy as 
a phase of thinking. 


The Anxious Child 


Seymour B. Sarason, Kenneth S. Davidson, Frederick F. Lighthall, 
Richard R. Waite, and Britton K. Ruebush 


Anxiety in Elementary School Children: A Report of Research. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. viii + 351. $7.75. 


Reviewed by D. Smock 


The five authors of this quinguivirate 
are identified by the reviewer in his text. 
Quinguivirates do not have life histories 
and personalities to give the reader spe- 
cial insight into the significance of their 
prose. The reviewer, Dr. Smock, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psyc hology at Pur- 
due University. He has been connected 
with the Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion at the State University of Iowa and 
the Child Study Center at the Institute 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, is now Director of the Purdue 
Children’s Clinic. He reviewed Haeus- 
sermann’s Developmental Potential of 
Preschool Children in CP (Aung. 1959, 
2327.) 


NxiETY, for better or worse, has 
been responsible for the direction 
of many psychologists’ research during 
recent years. A few of them have ex- 
pressed the opinion that “anxiety” would 
not (or should not) survive the process 
of the natural selection of theoretical 
concepts; but—as ideas have a way of 
persisting until something better comes 
along—anxiety continues to play a cen- 
tral role in most psychological theories 
as well as in neurosis. The data which 
provide the occasion for this volume 
constitute a worth-while step in the 
evolution of concept anxiety whatever 
its final status may be. 

Dr. Seymour Sarason is well known 
for his writings and research in the 
areas of intellectual retardation, person- 
ality dynamics, and, most recently, for 
his studies of the relationship of anx- 
iety to complex learning processes. Dr. 
Davidson has had extensive clinical ex- 
perience in hospital settings prior to 
joining the research team. Dr. Lighthall 
obtained his doctorate in educational 


psychology at Yale in 1957 and is now 
enriching his background by teaching in 
the public schools. Both Drs. Waite and 
Ruebush have recently completed their 
PhDs at Yale in clinical psychology. 
Thus, the authors bring a variety of 
background experiences and qualifica- 
tions to bear on the analysis of the 
impact of ‘anxiety’ on learning effi- 
ciency in children. 


The major purpose of the text is to inte- 
grate six years of research experience on 
the functional relationship of ‘test’ anxiety 
to the intellectual efficiency of children and 
to discuss the implications of these findings 
for psychological and educational practices 
Presented in the introductory chapters are 
an explication of the concept of ‘test’ anx- 
iety within a broad theoretical framework 
(“a la Freudian”), the derivations of the 
several hypotheses concerning the func- 
tional role of the anxiety response in 
modifying learning and problem solving, 
and a review of previous research on fear 
and anxiety in children. Description of the 
scales for ‘test’ anxiety and ‘general’ anx- 
iety, discussion of the psychological mean- 
ing and methodological problems associ 
ated with variations in test-taking atti- 
tudes (‘distortion,’ social desirability, etc.), 
and summaries of the studies of the va- 
lidity of the anxiety scales, in both group 
and individual testing, represent the major 
substantive core of the book. Discussion 
of the relationship of environmental vari- 
ables (parental attitudes, social class, prior 
emotional adjustment) to current level of 
anxiety in children and the following chap- 
ter on personality correlates and sex differ- 
ences in anxiety lack the solid empirical 
base characterizing the earlier presentations 
In the final chapter, the authors “go be- 
yond the information” to discuss the im- 
plications of their findings and experiences 
for problems currently confronting applied 
psychologists and educators. An appendix 
includes data relevant to reliability and ef- 
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major contributions associated 
with this summary of a research pro- 
gram are contained in the elaboration 
of the concept of ‘test anxiety’ and the 
implications of the research findings for 
educational practices. Most of the in- 
vestigations have been published in de- 
tail in technical journals. The more criti- 
cal reader will want to refer to them. 
Sarason’s theory of ‘test’ anxiety, on 
the other hand, has not been previously 
elaborated nor so clearly coordinated 
with the Freudian theory of anxiety. 
The authors emphasize that experiential 
antecedents, particularly early experi- 
ences in the context of the family inter- 
relationships, are primary determinants 
of both the content and consequences 
(“defenses”) of the anxiety reaction. 
‘Test’ situations are, then, prototypi- 
cal of interpersonal contexts which may 
acquire anxiety-arousing properties dur- 
ing the course of personality develop- 
ment. Correlations between ‘test’ and 
‘general’ anxiety indicate that focus on 
a situation-specific anxiety, as a research 
strategy, need not restrict generalization 
about the consequences of anxiety. 

The discussion of the psychological 
significance, and methods for control, of 


‘test-taking’ attitudes constitutes a fur- 


ther contribution to the problems asso- 
ciated with the meaning and measure- 
ment of anxiety. In contrast to much 
recent literature, ‘response sets’ and 
‘distortion’ are treated as psychological 
variables rather than artifacts or error. 


‘in extension of research on “test” 
anxiety to the analysis of variables con- 
tributing to discrepancies between intel- 
lectual ‘potential’ and performance in 
children has obvious important social 
and educational implications. One main 
conclusion that emerges from the series 
of studies is that a child’s perception of 
the school and testing situations affects 
his functioning on a wide variety of in- 
tellectual tasks related to learning in the 
classroom. The authors are clearly aware 
of the ‘gap’ between their data and the 
several specific implications for educa- 
tional practices that are presented. Many 
readers, however, are likely to take issue 
with several aspects of this discussion. 
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fects of “test-taking” attitudes on responses 


The positive consequences of anxiety 
arousal on achievement and productivity 
are generally ignored. Further, while the 
final chapter may well present a “chal- 
lenging critique” of testing programs 
and teacher training, the emphasis on 
noncognitive aspects of the educational 
process is contrary to the popular de- 
sire for a return to the conception of 
the fractionated child in education. 
Sarason and his associates maintain that 
“how to maximize utilization of the 
child’s potential in the class room learn- 
ing situation”’ and whether or not “what- 
ever is being learned can be utilized in 
a productive or creative manner in the 
future” are the relevant aspects of the 
“subject matter” vs. “social” contro- 
versy in education. If the answers to 
these questions imply more attention to 
the motivational structure and person- 
ality of the child, and increased train- 
ing in psychology and group dynamics 


for teachers—so be it. We can only 
agree that more research and wisdom, 
rather than emotional reaction, are the 
most likely to provide all children with 
the opportunity to benefit from educa- 
tion. 


The publication of results of research 
programs in book form has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The increased 
freedom for theoretical elaboration and 
discussion may result in the data be- 
coming lost in trivial speculations. Psy- 
chologists and educators, theoreticians 
and researchers, certainly will find de- 
tails to criticize in this text. Since this 
book is addressed to that broad audi- 
ence of educators and psychologists con- 
cerned with child development,, how- 
ever, the authors may be said to have 
generally achieved a meaningful balance 
between fruitful generalizations and 
presentation of research results. 


From Language to Communication 


David K. Berlo 


The Process of Communication: An Introduction to Theory and Prac- 
tice. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xiv + 318. $4.25. 


Reviewed by JosHua A. FISHMAN 


The author, Dr. Berlo, who is Head of 
the Department of General Communica- 
tion Arts at Michigan State University, 
is identified further in the review. The 
reviewer, Dr. Fishman, has recently be- 
come Professor of Psychology in the 
Graduate School of Education at Yeshiva 
University and also a Dean. In addition 
he is right now conducting a nation-wide 
survey of the efforts at language main- 
tenance of American minority groups. 
He grew up in a language-conscious, 
bilingual home. 


T HIs attractively presented and popu- 
larly written text is further evi- 
dence of the recent quickening of in- 
terest in ‘language and communication’ 
within the realm of American academic 
psychology and social science. There 
wes a time in the brief but intense his- 
tory of scientific psychology when inter- 


est in language and communication was 
kept alive only through the unembar- 
rassed efforts of psychology’s cousins in 
philosophy and general linguistics. Then, 
as the behaviorist ice shelf began to re- 
cede under the rays of Gestaltist, psy- 
choanalytic, and other dynamic schools, 
interest in verbal and other cognitive 
behavior slowly regained the respectful 
attention of the rigorously inclined re- 
searchers and their even more rigorously 
socialized students. In the past decade 
alone, over a score .of specialized vol- 
umes have appeared pertaining to some 
aspect or other of this huge area of in- 
quiry. At the same time a handful of 
systematic introductory texts have also 
appeared, but the greatly increased 
number of undergraduate and graduate 
courses dealing with language and com- 
munication has left the development of 
suitable texts far behind. Thus the ap- 
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pearance of another text from which to 
choose will be welcome to instructors 
and students alike. 

The texts most frequently employed 
today are much more adequate in the 
domain of language than in the areas of 
communication. George Miller’s pioneer- 
ing text makes a few stabs at the com- 
munication process, but is actually at 
its very best in dealing with quantita- 
tive studies of language-as-code. Colin 
Cherry's excellent volume is almost com- 
pletely devoted to telecommunication 
theory and to its adequacies and inade- 
quacies for the study of language data. 
Roger Brown’s charming text certainly 
covers the most varied array of modern 
and classical topics—both of the ‘hard’ 
and the ‘soft’ variety the com- 
munication process as such is only inci- 


but 


dental to his interests in language phe- 
As a 
who have taken communication seriously 
have had to hunt and peck, often as- 


nomena. result, those instructors 


signing chapters from more or less spe- 
cialized discourses in philosophy, psy- 
chiatry, social psychology, etc., as well 
as chapters from nonacademic presenta- 
tions in general and allied 
fields. Berlo’s text is one of the very 
few recent attempts to cope with the 
elusive and 


semantics 


global process of human 


communication and to do so—at least 
in part—via the theories, concepts, and 
data of psychology, linguistics, and the 
social sciences. 
Berlo himself is 
partment of 


head of the De- 
General Communication 
Arts at Michigan State University. His 
early training was in psychology proper. 
whereas his PhD from the University 
of Illinois was gained in the broad field 
of communication. Perhaps he is one of 
the that 
John Carroll has been calling for. Cer- 
tainly he is familiar with the world of 
intelligent adults—lawyers, teachers, ad- 
vertisers, journalists, labor, industry and 
government spokesmen, and adult-edu- 
cation devotees 


“communications generalists” 


for whom the process 
of communication has interest and mean- 
ing as a full-blooded and natural vehicle 
of everyday life. It is primarily to this 
audience that Berlo’s text is addressed, 
although he also hopes that it may be of 
interest and value to “college students 
about to begin the systematic study 
communication process and practice.” 


Berlo 
model of the communication process and 


begins with the now-familiar 


elaborates upon its components: source- 
encoder, message, channel and decoder- 
He then language 
learning as intraindividual communica- 
tion and interaction as 
communication, At 


receiver. reviews 
interpersonal 
this point he ex- 
cultural 
further complicating the communication 
process. After six chapters devoted to 
the above topics, he then transfers his 
attention to problems of meaning, a 
which he utilizes 
classical distinctions derived from rheto- 
ric and logic 


plores social and factors as 


connection in more 
as well as more modern 
concepts derived from Ogden and Rich- 
ards, Morris, Korzybski, and Osgood. 
Somewhere in the middle there is very 
brief consideration given to the origin of 
language—a topic which it might have 
wiser to omit (if 


been only because 


several centuries of fruitless specula- 
tion can hardly be rescued in a few 
All in all, the text 


reads smoothly—even entertainingly— 


summary pages). 
and is accompanied by many visual and 
mnemonic aids, as well as by “sugges- 
tions for thought and discussion” after 
each chapter 

The text as such operates entirely at 
a descriptive and discursive level, mak- 
ing much use of what I would call 
a ‘borrowing-and-translating’ approach. 
The ‘borrowing’ is from areas with more 
developed or fashionable terminological 
and conceptual apparatus: (tele-)com- 
munications theory, learning theory, so- 
cial-system theory, reference-group the- 
ory, semantic-differential analysis, and 
even classical rhetoric. The ‘translating’ 
the more 
than’ variety or of the analogical “basic 


is often of reductionist ‘no 


similarity” variety. As a result of bor- 
rowing and translating. the reader learns 
that “the process of intrapersonal com- 
munication is equivalent to the process 
that the “process 
of learning language is the same as the 
process of learning anything,” and that 
“meanings the receiver-and- 
source behaviors that we perform in- 
ternally.”’ As in all intercultural borrow- 
ing and translating, some things are lost, 
some things are added, and 


of human learning,” 


are 


some things 
are clarified. Certainly The Process of 
Communication will help the beginning 
student learn some concepts of psychol- 


ogy, social psychology, philosophy, gen- 
eral semantics, and logic. Through these 
he will see the communication process 
in a number of new, provocative, and 
revealing ways. All of this is for the 
good—even if it does not itself directly 
advance the scientific analysis of the 
process of communication. 
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A Confusion in 


Conclusion 


Phyllis Kronhausen and Eberhard 
Kronhausen 


Sex Histories of American College 
Men. New York: Ballantine Books, 
1960. Pp. 313. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Lester A. KiIRKENDALL 


The 
husband-and-wife team who are engaged 
in psychoanalytic practice and marriage 
counseling in La Jolla, California. They 
have been working together since their 
undergraduate days at Minnesota in the 
late 1940s. They have their doctorates 
from Teachers College at Columbia and 
have studied with Theodor Reik. They 
are also authors of Pornography and the 
Law (Ballantine, 1959), which CP will 
review shortly. The reviewer, Dr. Kirk- 
endall, who also has a doctorate from 


Kronhausens, the authors, are a 


Teachers College, has been Professor of 
Family Life at Oregon State University 
for a dozen years. He is the author of 
many articles on sex education and the 
premarital problems of sex and also of 
several books, including Sex Education 
as Human Relations 
1950) and Premarital Intercourse and In- 
terpersonal Relationships (Julian Press, 
1961). 


(Roxbury Press, 
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Sipe volume is built around excerpts 
from autobiographical histories con- 
tributed by some 200 college men in a 
course on sex education taught by the 
senior author. The excerpts show how 
adolescents react to various aspects of 
sexuality, e.g., childhood sex play and 
experimentation, masturbation, dating, 
kissing, petting, premarital intercourse, 
prostitution, seduction, and homosexual 
experiences. The instances also evaluate 
the home as an institution for sex edu- 
cation, the adequacy of sex education 
in school, and they also provide inter- 
pretative material. 

One section of the book (pp. 198- 
233) is entitled The Ethics of Sex. The 
case histories here illustrate the inflexi- 
bility and hypocrisy of the conventional 
moral code. The book closes with three 
appendices, of which A Personal View 
on Sex Education is the most important. 

The subjects have been quite frank. 
Readers who have forgotten (or never 
knew) how boys feel about their sexual 
development and experiences will be en- 
lightened. Others with close contact with 
adolescents will find confirmation of 
much they probably already know. 

The authors, having a strong psycho- 
analytical orientation, hold the premise 
that sexual “unhappiness” and “misery” 
result from the repression of sexual de- 
sires, and from the consequent lack of 
opportunity for overt sexual expression. 
They use the data to prove the re- 
pressive nature of the culture and its 
numerous conflicts and contradictions, 
rather than to establish the validity of 
their premise. In fact, the case histories, 
examined in the light of this premise, 
indicate that behaviorally few of the 
subjects have repressed themselves se- 
verely, nor do they appear to suffer 
from any accumulated sexual “misery.” 
Most of them have experienced some 
sexual activity; some have led very ac- 
tive sex lives. 

The authors accept as cause and ef- 
fect the denial of sexual expression and 
the assertion of consequent marital mal- 
adjustment. They observe (p. 239) that 
“one student expressed very justifiable 
concern that, if he submitted to the 
long abstinence which our social code 
wants to impose on young people, he 
might become sexually inadequate even 
when married.” In support of this view 
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they note the relationship which Kinsey 
found between premarital intercourse 
and postmarital orgasm in women. They 
say, “the facts, as ascertained by Kin- 
sey and others, seem to indicate that 
girls with premarital experience make 
more desirable bed companions than 
their more virtuous but less experienced 
sisters.” 

Despite frequent assertions that the 
basic difficulty is the lack of sexual ex- 
pression, the writers twice slip into con- 
tradictory interpretations which imply 
that the problems faced by their sub- 
jects may be something other than (or 
more than) repression. These slips are 
significant for they agree with other 
evidence indicating that the central 
problem in the management of the 
sexual impulse is actually something 
quite different than simple repression. 

One such contradictory interpretation 
occurs (pp. 283f.). when the authors 
say: 


It is a psychological commonplace that 
children raised in a definite set of values, 
whatever their form may take, tend to be 
emotionally better off than those raised in 
the midst of confusion, compromise, and 
conflict. At least there can be no doubt 
that uncertainty as to -ethical values and 
confusion over what is right or wrong are 
hard on the emotional stability of any 
person, 


To this statement the reviewer agrees 
but suggests that what is needed is a 
definite agreement on sex values. Since 
the authors say. “whatever their form 
may take,” it is to be presumed that 
these values could be either repressive 
or liberal. Either way the situation 
would be an improvement over “‘con- 
fusion, compromise, and conflict,” the 
real enemies of emotional stability. 


"i authors’ perplexity as to the core 
of the problem crops out in yet a differ- 
ent way at a second point. They sug- 
gest (pp. 224f.) that the heart of the 
issue is really the need for love. While 
they do not elaborate their concept of 
love—it is probably more the romantic 
type than the humanistic approach sug- 
gested by Fromm—they do recognize 
that a concern with love focuses atten- 
tion upon emotional motivation, and 
that love can be made a criterion for 


moral judgments. This approach, as they 
say, tends to undermine “the whole ba- 
sis of our official sex code and the en- 
tire legal machinery which we have set 
up to enforce it” (an opinion quite in 
keeping with what the authors would 
like to see happen). The authors feel 
this concern with love as a central mo- 
tive “is precisely what many of the stu- 
dents were expressing.” 

This view unquestionably represents a 
significant and accurate observation con- 
cerning student desires since (as the re- 
viewer believes) it is the absence or 
presence of love, rather than indulgence 
in or repression of sex, which is, in the 
long run, most important to emotional 
stability and personal satisfaction. The 
authors sense this fact, but they have 
so firmly embraced the concept that 
sexual repression is the real difficulty 
that they have been urable to make a 
concern for love the underlying theme 
of their analysis. 

The shift in emphasis for which this 
approach would call can be illustrated 
in the authors’ interpretation of one of 
the histories (pp. 212f.). They quote 
from a boy who calls himself a “se- 
ducer.” He had, he says. an immature 
attitude in which “love, sincerity or re- 
spect were completely missing. My pur- 
pose (in gaining intercourse) was to gain 
social esteem from my comrades.” He 
considered women ‘“‘a commodity, the 
more of which I ‘made’ the more I was 
to be praised.” This boy found himself 
emotionally disturbed when. following 
intercourse, one of his seducees reacted 
to his rejecting attitude by showing her 
own deep hurt. The Kronhausens ob- 
serve that the ‘“above-quoted incident 
certainly shows, if nothing else, how 
unhealthy attitudes about sex can hardly 
help but lead to difficulties in one’s hu- 
man relations.” 

Would it not have been a truer pic- 
ture of human affairs had the authors 
written that “the above-quoted incident 
certainly shows, if nothing else, how 
unhealthy attitudes about one’s human 
relations can hardly help but lead to 
difficulties in sex’’? 


The need for reexamination of our 
basic concepts and assumptions concern- 
ing sex is very great—as indeed this 
book makes clear. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Getting the 
Fee/ Of It 


Dean H. Luxton and Robert E. 
Corrigan 


An Example of a Teaching. Ma- 

chine Program. Filmstrip, 62 
in color, 1960. Available 
from Basic Skill Films, 1355 In- 
verness Dr., Pasadena, California. 
Sale Price: $6.75. 


frames, 


Reviewed by W. CARR 


Robert Corrigan and Dean Luxton, who 
prepared the filmstrip, are president 
and vice president, re spectively, of 
Corrigan and Associates, which has de- 
veloped a communication apparatus for 
automatic, centrally controlled 
of students’ multiple-choice 
during televised instruction. 


scoring 
responses 
The vy are 
also teaching a course on educational 
automation and programing at the Uni- 
versity of California. The 
reviewer, W. J. Carr, is a University of 
Pittsburgh PhD who is currently Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Tem- 
ple University. He 
at Bucknell and has served as consult- 
ant on self-instructional devices to the 
Air Force’s Aerospace Medical Labora- 
tory at the Wright Air Development 
Center in Dayton. 


instruction by 
self-tutoring devices might ultimately 
prove to be a useful adjunct to the edu- 
cative process. The success of the tech- 


Southern 


previously taught 


way of 


nique depends upon the ability of psy- 
chologists to perfect the state of the 
art, and considerable research effort is 
now being directed that 


toward end. 


However, the success of the new tech- 
nique also depends in a large measure 
upon the ability of educators to adapt 
the innovation both to the objectives 
under which they operate and to the 
other pedagogical methods to which they 
are committed. Clearly, much work faces 
both psychologists and educators and 
the outcome of this effort is by no means 
certain. Nevertheless, one thing does 
seem certain. Let either group fail to 
coordinate its with the other's 
and the much heralded revolution will 
certainly be delayed, might even fail 
entirely. 


effort 


Since the interest in programed and 
automated instruction arose first in psy- 
chological circles, it seems proper that 
the first efforts in coordination should 
come from that group. Indeed, a num- 
ber of papers have appeared which de- 
scribe the nature of the new technique 
and point to some of its uses and limi- 
tations. A few authors have included 
excerpts from existing programs as illus- 
trative material 

In their filmstrip, entitled An Exam- 
ple of a Machine 
Luxton have provided 
something which is more useful to the 
educator and his students than an ex- 
cerpt from a program. They exhibit a 
brief yet reasonably complete program 
By work- 
ing through such a program, a person 


Teaching Program, 


and Corrigan 


on a relatively novel subject 


feels to learn 
something new via the self-tutoring proc- 


can get to know how it 
ess. This reviewer believes that getting 
the ‘feel’ of the process is almost as im- 
portant as understanding the principles 
by which the program operates. The title 
of the illustrative program developed by 
Corrigan and Luxton is How to Read a 
Resistor. This subject was chosen be- 
cause few people have learned how to 
translate the brightly colored bands on 
a resistor into the rated number of ohms 


for that resistor. Other reasons for se- 
lecting this subject are that learning is 
rapid and easily tested. Moreover, the 
use of filmstrip as the medium for pre- 
senting the program makes it inexpen- 
sive and convenient to use with almost 
any humber of viewers. 


y > filmstrip illustrates most of the 
features of programing which have been 
described in the literature. Some of these 
features are: small increments of learn- 
ing, rapid feedback, plenty of practice, 
frequent review, the use of prompting, 
and the gradual fading of prompts. The 
program also illustrates the practice of 
stating a general rule for the learner to 
follow and then presenting a number of 
problems which require the application 
of the rule—cf. the “RULEG” system 
described by Evans, Glaser, and Homme. 
|See Homme and Glaser, pp. 486-496, 
and Evans, Homme and Glaser. pp. 
619-620, in the Lumsdaine and Glaser 
sourcebook, Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning, NEA, 1960.| The 
last frames of the filmstrip provide for 
a test of retention. 

Since no data are available which 
show just how much a learner profits 
from this particular program, the re- 
viewer presented it to a bright nine- 
year-old girl, who had no_ previous 
knowledge of resistors. Portions of the 
program were read to the learner, but 
no comments were added. She completed 
the 62-frame program in just over 20 
minutes. She made errors during 
the learning sequence but earned a per- 
fect score on the final examination, 
which was given immediately upon the 


two 


completion of the program. On an un- 
announced test of retention given three 
weeks later she made a score of 75 per 
cent correct. Obviously she enjoyed the 
course, asking questions about the uses 
While these observations 
cannot be accepted as reliable proof of 
the value of the program, they indicate 
that considerable learning took place. 
A few minor defects in the program 
appear. The colors used in the coding of 
resistors are not clearly distinguishable, 
especially when the filmstrip is shown in 
a partially illuminated room. Some illu- 
mination is probably necessary if the 


of resistors. 


program is to be viewed by a group of 


learners. Further, a mnemonic device 
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might have been presented to the learner 
at the outset, to help him remember the 
number to be associated with each color. 
(Cf. the mnemonics suggested by T. F. 
Gilbert for the same subject matter, 
p. 632 of the Lumsdaine-Glaser source- 
book.) That would be in keeping with 
the view that it is better to give the 
learner a rule or principle to follow than 
to allow him to induce one of his own, 
which may be inaccurate. Finally, the 
program is not really complete, for only 
five of the twelve colors actually used 
on resistors are introduced. 

All things considered, the filmstrip 
should prove very useful to educators 
in that it provides an inexpensive means 
of giving their students some first hand 
experience with programed and auto- 
mated instruction. Such experience will 
be helpful both to psychologists and 
educators interested in exploring the 
potential of self-tutoring devices. Such 
devices and programs will be introduced 
into the classroom only if they can be 
adapted to the needs and capabilities of 
the next generation of teachers. 


Computers a la 
TV Show 


The Thinking Machine. CBS News 
“Tomorrow” Series. Carousel Films 
Inc., 1501 Broadway, Suite 1503, 
New York 36, New York. 54 min.. 
black and white, sound. Rental 
$25.00 per day. Sale $250.00. 


Reviewed by GEorceE A. MILLER 


who, as most CP readers know, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Harvard, where 
he is also co-director of the Center for 
Cognitive Studies. He has been closely 
concerned with various electronic com- 
puters, both as thinking machines and 
as research tools. Miller has previously 
appeared in CP’s pages, both as an 
author—in collaboration with Eugene 
Galanter and Karl H. Pribram—of 
Plans and the Structure of Behavior 
(July 1960, 5, 209-221), and as a re- 
viewer of Thinking, An Experimental 
and Social Study, by Sir Frederic Bart- 
lett (Sept. 1958, 3, 158-159). 
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CLAUDE SHANNON and computer, 
both thinking 


- is ironic that this film—commemo- 
rating the centennial of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
presumably a popular account of mod- 
ern computers—is almost pure psychol- 
ogy. Thomas H. Wolf, who wrote and 
produced it as a television show for the 
Public Affairs Department of CBS News, 
did his best to make those large, sta- 
tionary, monotonous-looking machines 
into the digital Cinderellas everyone 
says they really are. But nearly all of 
his photogenic gimmicks are related, 
either directly or indirectly, to psychol- 
ogy. He has put the emphasis on the 
thinking. not on the machines. Anyone 
sincerely interested in computers per se 

in what they have done and will con- 
tinue to do for science and industry 
will resent this strongly psychological 
slant. Certainly Mr. Everyman, watch- 
ing half-headedly from his easy chair, 
must have formed a peculiar idea of 
what the computer engineers have been 
up to. 

The engineers, however, can look out 
for themselves. More to the present 
point is whether a mediocre television 
show about computers could be a good 
educational film about psychology. Cer- 
tainly this film touches many topics 
that most of us would like undergradu- 
ate students to know about: how chil- 
dren learn to read, how adults solve 
problems, machines that learn to play 
checkers, the gosling’s instinctual fear of 
the hawk’s shadow, the electrical re- 
sponse of the frog’s eye to visual pat- 
terns, a young child’s failure to un- 
derstand the conservation principle. the 
trapezoidal window illusion, recordings 
of electrophysiological potentials from 
the brain, the electronic simulation of 


neural nets. Where it is possible, the 
view of a living subject performing in 
an experimental situation is followed di- 
rectly by a view of a computer simulat- 
ing the behavior of the living system 
The various topics are loosely strung to- 
gether by a dignified but friendly con- 
versation between David Wayne, who 
pretends to be amazed at everything 
that happens, and Dr. Jerome S. Wies- 
ner, the patient scientist who tries to 
make it all seem reasonable. The warm, 
sensible personality of Dr. Wiesner 
(who has since become President Ken- 
nedy’s Scientific Advisor) is enough to 
make a casual viewer forget what a hap- 
hazard collection of examples are in- 
cluded. 


the psychological 
topics are not presented in a way that 
will be helpful to serious students. TV 
presses to hold the viewer who has 
just tuned in, to move on before any- 
thing can become dull, to reduce each 
topic in turn to a short, oversimplified 
vignette. Several of the episodes are in- 
teresting in and of themselves, but, 
when so many diverse examples follow 
one another so rapidly, the cumulative 
effect is mildly chaotic. It is unfortunate 
that this important subject had to be 
presented so dramatically in order to 
appeal to a mass audience. Science dis- 
guised as a variety show may be in- 
spirational or entertaining, but it is not 
truly informative. A student who had 
already studied these subjects might en- 
joy such a visual exposure; a student 
whose only acquaintance with them was 
through the polished appeal of this film 
would get a very superficial introduc- 
tion. More dangerous, he would have no 
way to know how shallow his under- 
standing really was. 

Sometimes good photography saves a 
poor script, but in this case even the 
camera work artistically undistin- 
guished. 


There are several morals that might 
be drawn; anyone who has_ watched 
commercial television knows what they 
would be. Perhaps we do have to lower 
our standards in order to get science 
into the living room, but in the class- 
room one still hopes for something 
better. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


ESCALONA—HEIDER—KAGAN 
Jerome Kagan’s recent review of Grace 
Heider’s and my book, Prediction and Out- 
come (CP, March 1961, 6, 79f.), is so tem- 
perate in tone that perhaps only the au- 
thors will notice inaccuracies and some 
misleading statements about substantive 
content 
Most important about any effort at pre- 
diction is whether or not that which has 
been predicted is worth knowing (in ad- 
vance or otherwise). In describing our pre- 
dictions the reviewer gives examples (in 
parentheses) which appear to be quotations 
but are not. For instance he cites, as an ex 
ample of predictions dealing with percep- 
tual reactions, “Raymond will show sensi 
tivity to sensory stimuli.” The prediction 
actually reads, “I would expect Raymond 
to show sensitivity and appreciation in re 
lation to various sensory stimuli. Thus on 
pictures or the Rorschach, he may notice 
qualities of color and shading, he may 
comment on such things as pictures or 
drapes or other furnishings, he may ver- 
balize awareness of textural qualities such 
as the softness of a kitten or a puppy, etc 
... The kind of child of whom it may be 
said that ‘nothing passes by him.” The 
reviewer’s version would be true of any 
normal five-year-old; the specifications of 
our prediction are met by a small propor- 
tion of youngsters at the cowboy stage 
Corresponding discrepancies exist for all 
of the reviewer’s quotes. Had we been as 
general as that, the reviewer would indeed 
have been justified in concluding that what 
we predicted was “the most likely outcome 
for any child in the culture.” He failed to 
say that, in order to be used, predictions 
have either to specify the absence or pres- 
ence of concrete behaviors, or else to indi- 
cate the direction and degree of deviation 
from developmentally normative behavior 
He also failed to mention that the prob 
lem of predicting culturally normative be- 
havior was explored in the text. When 
those 28 predictive items which anticipated 
conformity to prevailing norms were re- 
moved from the population of predictions, 
the results remained virtually unchanged 
The reviewer’s main complaint is that 
our research strategy was needlessly weak 
In his discussion he omits reference to 


what constitutes a major portion of our 
book, namely, the methodological dilemma 
and the authors’ different ways of han- 
dling it. In short, neither the original 
study, nor the way in which predictions 
were formulated, nor the Coping Study 
which provided follow-up material, were 
designed for the test of hypotheses. We 
said that, even where the greatest predic- 
tive success was obtained, it could mean no 
more than that “one psychologist was able 
to anticipate correctly certain aspects of 
the behavior of some children. . No 
valid generalizations can be made on such 
a basis.” If we then chose to use such data 
for descriptive and qualitative analysis, our 
decision may be judged by some to have 
been a foolish choice. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to neglect controls for testing what 
Kagan calls “the truth value of any theo- 
retical proposition’—that is what the re- 
viewer says we did. It is quite another 
thing to elect not to test the truth of hy- 
potheses but instead to develop some that 
might be worth testing—which is what 
Grace Heider and I tried to do 

Lastly I am puzzled by the reviewer's 
reasoning on substantive content. He cor 
rectly reports that the behavior areas for 
which predictive success was relatively 
greatest (80% or better) were sex appro- 
priate behaviors, motor development and 
coordination, interest patterns, and the ca- 
pacity for attention and concentration. The 
areas with poorest predictive success (50% 
and below) included items dealing with 
achievement needs, relationship with the 
mother, and shyness. From these facts 
Kagan concludes “the predictions based 
upon parents’ values and social class turned 
out far more successful than those derived 
from infant behavior.” Does he mean that 
bodily development, motor coordination 
and concentration are closely linked to so- 
cial class and to parental values, whereas 
achievement needs, timidity, and mother 
child relationships are not so linked? 

All in all not only the authors but also 
CP’s readers would surely prefer their re- 
views to be substantially accurate and vig- 
orously critical, rather than polite but mis- 
leading 

K. EscaLona 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
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I was astonished to read Jerome Kapan’s 
review of Prediction and Outcome: A 
Study in Child Development by Escalona 
and Heider (CP, Mar. 1961, 6, 78f.) that 
“the contamination between prediction and 
evaluation of outcome could have been 
avoided. In many cases, groups of predic- 
tions were so similarily phrased that if 
one proved valid, so must the second. Some 
statements . . . were the most likely out- 
comes for any child in this culture.” The 
reason was that I had written something 
like this more than two years ago after 
seeing rough drafts of original chapters and 
then the authors with the help of the staff 
of the Coping Project had gone ahead to 
meet these objections. 

More than a year later, after expenses in 
excess of $5,000, an objective and uncon- 
taminated method for evaluating these pre- 
dictions was developed. All this work is re- 
ported in Chapter X of the book. Kagan 
writes his review as if it did not exist. Fur- 
thermore, the last point quoted about “any 
child in this culture” is expressly dealt 
with. There is even a number, the average 
Q correlation, for a random sample of 20 
children’s rating schedules across all 20 
children, which summarizes this source of 
elevated predictability (r 18). 

I suppose many a reviewer, spotting 
methodological weakness in a work, has 
had a fantasy: “If only they had checked 
with me before they published.” But this 
fantasy should not interfere with reality- 
testing, for this book really has a Chapter 
X and it really deals with this issue. It is 
possible to quarrel with the particular 
strategy adopted and the analysis that is 
used. This is the prerogative of reviewers 
But to me it seems a responsibility of a re- 
viewer to report what attempts were made 
to deal with the issue. 

Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center 

San Francisco 


ON ELLIS ON FRIED ON FREUD 


The concept of neutrality is evidently as 
difficult for CP as it is for the State De- 
partment. On whose side are CP reviewers 
neutral? (CP Speaks, Mar. 1961, 6, 73f.) 
Albert Ellis’ review of Edrita Fried’s The 
Ego in Love and Sexuality (CP, Feb. 1961, 
6, 38f.) is unneutral enough to make this 
reader wish to thump his Kruschevian boot 
on the editorial desk. Since the concept of 
ego is a central feature of psychoanalytic 
theory, why should a book on ego avoid 
psychoanalytic influence? Does Ellis want 
a psychoanalyst to write from the view- 
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point of Ellis’ rational therapy? Ellis is 
free to tilt at analytic windmills but h> 
should not criticize Fried for not joining 
him. Fried explicitly states her indebted- 
ness to psychoanalytic writings but Ellis 
devotes 5 of the review’s 28 inches to a 
quarrel with the title and the indebtedness 
and another 5 inches to a quotation illus- 
trating for Ellis some of the linguistic de- 
fects of analytic writing. If the purpose of 
a review is partly to inform, then the 
reader of CP is left with just a bit of in- 
formation, Finally, when a book is ex- 
plicitly based on clinical data, what does 
it prove to assert that it does not deal 
with normal behavior? From the review, 
the reader will not learn that Fried sees 
therapy as a learning process and concepts 
such as the oedipus complex as inhibitory 
learning situations. The challenge of the 
book is in the breadth of its viewpoint 
within the psychoanalytic fold, its empha- 
sis on flexibility in sexual relationships, and 
in its focusing on the importance of sensa- 
tions in re-education of feelings. Let Ellis 
write his book. This is Fried’s and the 
reader of the review is entitled to know 
what she has said as well as where the re- 
viewer disagrees. 
Bernarp F. Riess 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy 
New York City 


It was particularly against the  back- 
ground of the usually excellent quality of 
CP that Albert Ellis’ review of Edrita 
Fried’s recent book, The Ego in Love and 
Sexuality (CP, Feb. 1961, 6, 38f.) dis- 
turbed me. I was concerned on_ three 
counts, First, there was the condescending 
tone and the loaded presentation, which 
focused on the predilections of the reviewer 
rather than the viewpoints of the author. 
One could not well cull out the meaning 
of the book nor judge its merits from the 
obviously prejudiced and emotional dissec- 
tion of the reviewer. Hard-hitting criticism 
with no punches pulled is one thing, but 
self-righteousness is another. 

Secondly, while a number of psycholo 
gists may side with Dr. Ellis on the lack 
of value of psychoanalysis, so scathing a 
denunciation is nevertheless a_ bit anti- 
quated and certainly not objective. It 
seems to me that Ellis rather than Fried 
has made a religion out of psychoanalysis, 
only to blast at it with the bigotry of an 
iconoclast. 

Last, and most important, Dr. Ellis 
missed the point of the book, for its es 
sence lies in the author's originality in ap- 
proaching both her own clinical data and 
psychoanalytic theorems. While she re- 
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mains within the psychoanalytic framework 
she is extremely fluid in her ability to move 
away from orthodox tenets when her data 
indicate the need. She transcends her frame- 
work without abandoning it, always dis- 
tinguishing between expendable and _ inex- 
pendable theory. And how can a scientist 
expect a treatise on normal love and sex 
from an author who states explicitly that 
her data are extracted from the behavior 
of those who have problems? 

Those interested in the future of psycho- 
logical science cannot but regret the tend- 
ency to relegate to oblivion a whole rich 
source of knowledge while the possibility 
exists of reconstructing its theory in line 
with modern viewpoints, improving its 
terminology and its methodology. Havelock 
Ellis and Kinsey have their place but what 
about the role of latent emotions and un- 
conscious motivations? Albert Ellis is con 
tributing to the forces of fragmentation of 
our knowledge in an era in which unifica- 
tion and integration are needed to close the 
gap between normal psychology and psy- 
chopathology. 

Again I would like to emphasize that I 
would not be writing this if it were not so 
out of line with the spirit of CP, the jour- 
nal and the science. 

Heten E. DurkKIN 
New York City 


THE PITFALLS OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 


In the review of Theodore H. Blau’s Pri- 
vate Practice in Clinical Psychology, Stan- 
ley Estes (CP, Mar. 1961, 6, 74f.) misrep 
resents the real function of the book by 
his method of putting together quotations 
from the preface to give an emphasis which 
was not intended by the author, and by 
claiming to find the book addressed to 
three different groups. Any clinical psy- 
chologist starting out in private practice 
should gain helpful direction from Blau’s 
forthright and detailed analysis and de- 
scription of private practice. The informa- 
tion presented may also enlighten psycholo- 
gists who have not had contact with the 
“professional mystery” of private practice 
That more than one audience is thus served 
does not set Blau’s book apart from a host 
of others which are not planned as texts for 
specific courses. In November 1960 I pre- 
sented a paper on the pitfalls of private 
practice on a section program at the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association’s an- 
nual convention. I recommended Blau’s 
book to qualified members of ASHA who 
might be contemplating private practice 
because I thought it would help them avoid 
some of the pitfalls. This book will not be 
the last word, but it is the first word 


The book is not a stylistic masterpiece, 
but the same may be said of many others 
which are well accepted in professional 
circles. Estes has overstated its imperfec- 
tions. As an associate editor of a profes- 
sional journal I know how hard it is to 
catch and repair occasional constructions 
which are awkward or misleading. Since 
that is one of the duties of an editor, a 
portion of Estes’ sharp attack might be re- 
served for the editors of The Century Psy- 
chology Series. It is not necessary for every 
review to be charitable but it is a mistake 
to give the impression that a review is 
dominated either by rancor or dyspepsia 

A book on private practice by an indi- 
vidual would not have been necessary if 
APA had recognized the need to explore 
the subject in a monograph, a pamphlet, 
or issues of an existing publication. The 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
has likewise been slow in talking, officially, 
about private practice, but it recently de- 
voted an issue of Trends, ASHA employ- 
ment bulletin, to private practice (Mar 
1961). The job of getting out the 55-page 
issue was done by an ASHA committee 
The Association takes the responsibility for 
the professional quality of the information 
presented. 

Hurp Duncan 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SHOULD MCGREGOR MEET A PAYROLL ? 


CP’s recent reviews of Douglas Mc- 
Gregor’s book The Human Side of Enter 
prise (CP, Mar. 1961, 6, 65-68) by two 
psychologists (Dr. Katz, of the University 
of Michigan, and Dr. Shartle, of the Ohio 
State University) seem to me unjust in 
various respects, and I feel like speaking 
up. Not at all because my bias happens to 
disagree with the judgment of the review- 
ers nor even because my own association 
with McGregor has meant much to me, 
but rather because of an apparent CP ap- 
proach that seems to me disturbingly in- 
flexible. 

CP is a journal for psychologists. Its 
staff of reviewers are psychologists who re- 
view books by psychologists for other psy- 
chologists. This is a fine service and CP is 
appreciated for it. But McGregor’s book is 
not written for psychologists. It is written 
for managers. The criteria that scientists 
apply to scientific books do not apply here. 
Scientists want hypotheses, evidence of re- 
search methods and data (that can be veri- 
fied, repeated, and built upon by further 
experimentation). Managers do not look 
for these same things. As a matter of fact, 
most managers could not care less. They 
want conclusions only; they look for en- 
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lightenment (no matter how arrived at), 
recommendations, stimulating challenges 
Some want a sermon. McGregor’s book is 
all that 
Would it, therefore, not have been a 
more flexible approach if CP had such 
books reviewed for us by managers? It is 
the reaction of this audience that seems 
important to the life purpose of this book 
How does McGregor’s reasoning, insight, 
reporting, and pleading strike Mr. Greene- 
walt, Mr. Watson, Jr., Cleo Craig and 
Walker Cisler? Their reactions might have 
been even more enlightening to us psy 
chologists than the opinions of some of our 
learned colleagues who may never have had 
to meet a payroll 
Inco INGENOHI 
Chicago, Illinois 
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There is no automatic movement of ours 
of which we cannot find the cause in our 
hearts, if we know well how to look for 
it there. 

—J. J. Rousseau (1712-1778) 
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